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‘HERE is an immense distinction between a church and a congregation, although the two are oftentimes con- 
4 founded, A congregation is an aggregation of unrelated people, a crowd of men and women flocked together 
in a certain plaee at certain times. But a Christian church is more than a flock. It is a brotherhood, a band of 
believers whose interests are interlocked, whose hopes and ambitions, sympathies and loves are intertwined, whose 

lives are interlaced and blended, a company of disciples compacted together, fused into one body for worship and 
| work. We have many congregations. Alas, not every congregation is a church! That is one reason why we are 
weak.—From Mr. Jefferson’s sermon at the Massachusetts State Association, May, 1897. 
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The Handbook for 1898 incorporates all | 
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the best features of the ten previous an- | 
nual editions and adds several new and | 
valuable pages. 

So satisfactory has proved the plan 91 | 
subdividing the weekly topics for the | 
prayer meetings that it has been followed | 
again. 
The daily Bible readings are prepared 
on an entirely new and original plan. | 


> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 2) | 
Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents: , 

25 copies, 50 cents. 
Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. | 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per 
copy. | 
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another. Rev.——_” 27 Dec., 1897. 


No. 1.—Silk Cloth. Our special price, $2.75. No. 2. 
—Full Morocco, flush gold edges, price, $3.25. 

No. 8.—FULL TURKEY, SILK SEWED, DIVINITY CIR- 
CUIT, RED UNDER GOLD EDGES. OUR SPECIAL 


PRICE, $3.75. 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS. ¢2ncnsiza brut 
« companied by cash in 
full and complete shipping directions. Transportation 
charges are to be paid by purchaser. ( If t dis- 
tance makes it desirable to prepay charges, the pur- 
chaser should send us 50 cents. The Bible weighs over 
6 Ibs.) No —— can do justice to this superb 
production, therefore a beok of 34 sample pages 
will be sent absolutely free to all applicants. 


BIBLE DEPARTMENT, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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1897-98) 15 cents, which also includes a complete 
set of the first three series (33 services), which will be 
matled at once. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Complete WITH MUSIC. 
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“Tt is perhaps as near the Ideal 
of what a magazine for the people should be as has been reached. . . . The value of such 


a monthly visitant in the home cannot be overestimated. It is at once an 
educator and a refiner.’’—Christian Work, December 2, 1897. 
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Contains the Opening Chapters of 
A Novel of the French Revolution 


“THE ADVENTURES 
OF FRANCOIS,” 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 


Whose novel of the American Revolution, 
“Hugh Wynne,” was the magazine 
serial success of the last season. 








Francois learning to juggle. 
From 
“The Adventures of Francois.” 


DR. MITCHELL’S NEW NOVEL 


is one of pure adventure, the sub-title describing the hero Frangois as 
“Foundling, Adventurer, jvegier, Fencing-Master, and Servant during the 
French Revolution.” It will be illustrated by the great artist Castaigne, 


The 50th. thousand of the book “ Hugh Wynne,” issued 
October 8th, is now on the press 


This January number opens 
an important year of THE CENTURY. 
The magazine will print 


«BRETT HQRTE’S NEW STORIES AND POEMS. 


Richly illustrated articles on 








Beacon Street, Boston. 
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test picture_yet given of actual life in the tragic 
gold-fields of Alaska. 


Articles on Egypt. 
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Essays by James Bryce, M. P., George Kennan, John Burroughs, 
Pres. Daniel C. Gilman, and others. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE 
With New Subscriptions Beginning with January. 


HE volume of THE CENTURY MaGa- _ ing), and thus begin all the serials, including 
ZINE begins with the November number. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York 
After this date, new _—, subscribers who life, ‘‘Good Americans.” All dealers take 
commence with the January issue can have subscriptions and supply the free numbers, 
the November and December numbers with- or the remittance of $4.00 may be made 
out charge (if they ask for them on subscrib- directly to the publishers, 








The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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300,000 sold since Nov. 9,’96. 
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in all his Meetings. 


$25 per 100, by Express; 30 cents each, if by Mail. 
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Established 1855. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR re WOMEN 


Prepares for any Also lemic and special 
courses. ny es miles from Boston. inter 
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This entire building, 
and two annexes, , 
are devoied exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money can command. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
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A SERIES 
DELIGHTFUL TOURS 


THROUGH 


FLORIDA 


Parties leave Boston January 12, February 3, 9 and 16; 
New York January 13, February 3, 10 and 17. 


Prolonged visits are 
made at 


Asheville, N. C., 


St. Augustine, 
Tampa, 
Key West, 
Miami, - 


Florida stands without a 
rival as the possessor of 
the leading winter resorts 
of the Atlantic coast. In 
no part of the United 
States is the climate more 
delightful. Nowhere can 
there be found more beau- 
tiful lakes, more pictur- 
esque rivers, or more 
magnificent hotels. 

Every phase of Florida 


Palm Beach, 
life and scenery will be 
brought under observa- Rockledge 


tion. and other popular resorts. 
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THIS TOUR EMBRACES VISITS TO 
NASSAU and the BAHAMAS. 


The Bahamas, often called the “Isles of June,’”’ possess a most de- 
lightful climate all the year round, and stand as one of the 
pleasantest places in the Western Hemisphere to 
spend the. winter months. 


Send for descriptive circlars of the Tour to 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Boston 











TWO GRAND TOURS 


- THROUGH 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
MEXICO and CALIFORNIA 


Parties leave Boston January 27 and February 17. 


liiicechactiebnene 
Visits are made to the 
cities of the South; an 
extended round of travel 
through Mexico, a week 
in the 


City of Mexico, 
A subsequent trip to 
Pacific Coast, 


and homeward through 
Utah, Colorado, and the 
Cafions of the ° 


Rocky MOUNTAINS. 


Mexico is one of the most 
interesting countries on 
account of its wealth of 
antiquities, grand natural 
scenery, vast resources, 
its romantic history, and 
its prehistoric ruins. 

Although bordering 
our own country it is very 
different in the customs 
and life of its inhabitants. 
Its scenic wonders are un- 
equaled in any other part 
of the globe. 


A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Nine Magnificent Trips Across the Continent in Elegant Trains of 
Vestibuled Palace Cars, with Dining Cars, combining 
every Possible ‘Comfort ‘and Luxury. 


REDUCED RATES AT THE PACIFIC COAST HOTELS. 


Ten Parties Returning from California with Personal Escort. 
Tickets in California and for the Return Trip good on any Train and any Day, 
Independently of the Parties. 

Send for circulars to 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Boston 
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296 Washington St., Boston 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOURS 


31 Fourteenth StcNew York ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 93°q¢ams st., chicago 


























SERIES of FIVE TOURS 


DURING THE 


Spring and Summer 


THROUGHOUT 


THE OLD WORLD 


No. 2. Sailing April 16, 124 Days. Visiting 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, 

The Rhine, Holland, Belgium, Paris, and London. 
No. 3. Sails May 4, 56 No. 5. Sailing June 2, 
Days. Visiting. Ireland, 140 Days. Same as No. 4, 
Scotland, Rural England, through to Stockholm and 
London, and Paris. This then through Russia, Ger- 
tour can be shortened one many, Austria-Hungary, 
week if desirable. Northern Italy, Switzerland, 


and Paris. No. 3 can be 
No. 4. Sailing June 2, combined with ache ‘or 5. 
@7@ Days. Visiting London, 
Rural England, Norway, in- 
cluding the Western Fjords 
and a voyage to the North 
Cape, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, The 
Berlin, The Rhine, and Rhine, Holland, Belgium, 
Paris. and London. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 

Leaving New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago in August 
and September, visiting the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
and the other countries of Europe. 


Send for circulars to 


RAYMOND. & WHITCOMB, Boston 





No. 6. Sailing July 2, 
85 Days. Paris, Northern 
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AN EXCURSION 


UNDER 


Personal Escort 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Leaving San Francisco March 22, and 
returning May 11, 1898) vf 





This trip affords one of the 
most novel and exhilarating 
experiences of modern trav- 
el, and now the voyager can 
surround himself with every 
comfort and luxury, The 
steamships are vessels of 
3,000 tons and upwards and 
are admirably fitted for pas- 
senger service. 

The distance from San 
Francisco to Honolulu is 
2,100 miles, and the voyage 
occupies six to.seven days. 


Islands are eight in number > 
and lying in the north tropic 
zone, have a delightful cli- 
mate, the temperature rang. 


ing between 65 and 85°. WwW 
The volcanoes, both extinct 


The inhabited Hawaiian H 


and active, are of great in- 
terest, being perhaps the 
most remarkable group in 
the world. 

The scenery is romantic 
and beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 








JAPAN, CHINA, AND HAWAIL. 
Leaving San Francisco Wednesday, March 23. 
ALASKA. 


Party leaves Boston April 19, for tour across the continent, through 
TOR Utah, Cali ornia, and the Yellowstone Park. 
Side trips to Yosemite Valley. 


Send for circulars to 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Boston 
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one another a Happy New Year 

to the humdrum routine of the 
other 364 days of the year! Even before 
the cheery greetings of friends have died 
away on the air we may have plunged into 
the hardest of tasks or the most painful 
of experiences. At all events, we know 
that in the case of the great majority of 
mankind 1898 guarantees no exemption 
from struggle and discipline, perhaps from 
disappointment and defeat. What of it? 
Every child of God can also find life joy- 
ous and rewarding. Face your burdens 
and problems as possible sources of the 
highest good. Refuse to be robbed of 
your daily measure of happiness. Keep 
on good terms with yourself, as the gentle 
Robert Louis Stevenson advised. Above 
all, believe more deeply in God and 


He will work with hand unfettered, free, 
His high and holy purposes through thee. 


Ll OW quickly'we turn from wishing 


Less than two years ago the American 
Board sent a deputation to Japan, con- 
sisting of one of its secretaries, two pas- 
tors, and a member of the Prudential 
Committee. The result was a better un- 
derstanding between the Board, its mis- 
sionaries and the churches in Japan. 
While the visit was made without cost to 
the Board, the results were so important 
that if missionary funds had been used 
for this purpose the investment would 
have been wise and economical. It is 
fortunate that another deputation under 
similar conditions is to be sent to China. 
The senior secretary of the Board, and 
two prominent business men of Boston, 
well informed concerning its work, one of 
them having served for several years on 
the Prudential Committee and both hav- 
ing been generous contributors: to its 
treasury, make a committee as truly rep- 
resentative of our American churches as 
could be chosen. Their visit to our mis- 
sions in China is an event of much im- 
portance in our denominational history. 
They will carry counsel and comfort and 
cheer to all our missions in that country. 
They will return to extend information, 
increase interest and enlarge gifts to that 
great work. We may expect also that 
their visit will result in the adoption of 
new methods of administration and per- 
haps will be the beginning of a new era 
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in modern missions. Our churches will 
follow their journey with prayers as ear- 
nest and interest as great as though they 
were a company of missionaries sent out 
for the first time to a new field, and will 
watch for their return with large expecta- 
tion of new impulses to spread the gospel 
through the world. 








We begin this week the publication of 
a series of articles by Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson of Chelsea. Their caption, 
Quiet Talks With Earnest People in My 
Study, indicates the lines upon which 
these papers will be constructed, as well 


-as their general spirit and purpose. They 


will appear at intervals of two or three 
weeks, and will, we think, be the source 
of constant and increasing interest. The 
familiar vein in which Mr. Jefferson 
writes will soon establish for him a place 
in the hearts of our readers not altogether 
unlike that secured in former days by 
such regular contributors as Prof. Austin 
Phelps and Dr. Quint. Mr. Jefferson 
seems to us particularly competent to 
counsel, cheer and stimulate everyday 
people, such as most of us are. To the 
end that those who do not now know him 
except by reputation may become sooner 
acquainted with him, we print in this 
number a character sketch of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. We anticipate for our readers a 
great deal of pleasure and profit in this 
forthcoming series. 


Purposes for the year 1898 are many and 
inspiring. Besides the general resolutions 
to nobler living and better service for 
Christ each one has determined to do 
certain’ specific things. Some of these 
things are new. But a surprisingly large 
proportion of them were the purposes of 
last year still unfulfilled. Let us begin 
this year by choosing the most important 
things and placing them first. The next 
step is to commence doing some of these 
things at once. The value of 1898 is likely 
to be measured by the spirit. in which we 
enter on it and the promptness with which 
we carry out its plans. 


That was an excellent bit of counsel 
which Dr. Lorimer of Boston gave his 
Tremont Temple people at their annual 
meeting last week. Forecasting another 
year of activity, he offered several differ- 
ent suggestions and wound up by saying, 
“Above all things, keep good-natured.” 
Doubtless the doctor’s long experience in 
directing the affairs of large churches 
prompts these words of caution. A mod- 
ern city congregation furnishes such an 
abundance of human types that the man 
in charge needs to be skilled in harmoniz- 
ing and harnessing them. But this advice 
suits equally well rural communities and 
small churches. How hard it is to keep 
one’s good temper when, after applying 
his best energy to some special depart- 
ments of church work, one finds him- 
self thwarted or hindered by the indiffer- 
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ence or opposition of his fellow-members! 
When conscientious and disinterested ef- 
fort, inspired by genuine religious zeal, is 
thus embarrassed it is a triumph of grace 
if one keeps sweet and continues to toil 
on instead of abandoning the work alto- 
gether. Perhaps one advantage, after all, 
of church membership is just such disci- 
pline as this. 


Our churches ought not to be careless 
of responsibilities assumed. The fact 
that agreement to act together does not 
carry with it any compulsion in our pol- 
ity should make each church more thought- 
ful to fulfill its obligations of fellowship, 
and thus maintain the honor of Congre- 
gationalism. An illustration in point is 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Pastoral 
Supply. The General Association in 1893 
voted to establish such a bureau and to 
assume the responsibility for it ‘under 
the general direction and support of the 
Congregational churches of Massachu- 
setts.” The report of the committee, on 
which this action was based, proposed a 
scale of expenditures larger than has 
been reached, for the bureau has been 
conducted with careful economy. The 
association of 1894 reaffirmed the former 
action with substantial unanimity. The 
work of the bureau has been approved by 
the association in each succeeding year. 
Yeta considerable number of the churches . 
have failed to furnish their proportion 
for its expenses. Eight of the local con- 
ferences collect through their treasurers 
the amounts apportioned to the churches. 
It is hoped that their example wilil be 
followed in all the other conferences. 
Meanwhile, if contributions could be 
taken to make up arrears, the credit of 
the churches iu maintaining this institu- 
tion of their planting, which is doing ex- 
cellent service, would not be impaired. 


Mr. Henry Varley, the English evan- 
gelist now in Boston, has taken up the 
defense of the Jew, Warszawiak. The 
latter was for some time employed by the 
New York City Mission and Tract Soci- 
ety to work for the conversion of Jews, 
but fell under suspicion as to his trust- 
worthiness, and several months ago these 
suspicions were confirmed through detec. 
tives employed by the president of thé 
society, Mr. Morris K. Jessup, and through 
investigations by the secretary, Rev. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler. The directors of the 
society by unanimous vote have declared 
that the charges made by Mr. Varley 
against these gentlemen are untrue, that 
they heartily approve the action of Mr. 
Jessup and Dr. Schauffler, and that they 
“are convinced, by inquiry and investiga- 
tion, that Warszawiak’s statements can- 
not be relied upon and that his moral 
character is not such as to fit him for the 
missionary work in which he has been en- 
gaged.” It is to be presumed that men of 
the character and responsibility of the 
directors of this society would not make 
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such a statement without satisfactory 
evidence. Mr. Varley’s pamphlets seem 
to have been issued without sufficient 
knowledge and without good judgment. 
It is unfortunate that so able an evan- 
gelist visiting this country should turn 
aside to the defense of an unworthy man 
as against the testimony of those whose 
position and Christian service have won 
the full confidence of the public. 


A new feature connected with the Sun- 
day schoo! is the starting of men’s topic 
classes in a number of churches. These 
«lasses are mainly composed of business 
men not hitherto in the Sunday school. 
Subjects of current interest are discussed 
in their relations to Christian living. 
For example, the topic Dec. 26, in the 
lass at Newton Center church, was The 
Relation of Business to Christmas. A 
large class has been maintained through 
_the year at Eliot Church, Newton. In 
some instances one leader continues for 
several months; in others a new one is 
chosen for each Sunday. A simple organ- 
ization, with a secretary, provides for 
necessary management, the choice of 
topic being sometimes made by the vote 
of the class and sometimes left to the 
leader. It is usually announced before- 
hand. In some instances many of the 
leading business men of the congregation 
have been attracted to the class and offer 
helpful suggestions. We have no doubt 
that by this means the attendance on the 
Sunday school might be much enlarged 
and its value increased. 


If the action of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly was justifiable in suspending 
Drs. Briggs and Smith, then the contin- 
uance of Professor McGiffert in the 
Presbyterian ministry is unjustifiable. 
‘That, in substance, is the statement of the 
Interior in its leading editorial last week. 
That conclusion can hardly be questioned 
by those who have read Professor Mc- 
Giffert’s volume, The Apostolic Age. 
Approaching the book of Acts as a his- 
torical and critical student, he examines 
and sifts its statements as he would 
those of any volume for which no claims 
of inspiration were made, sets aside pop- 
ular religious conceptions and assumes 
limitations of knowledge in Jesus which 
surprise and disturb believers who have 
always regarded him as omniscient, even 
in his infancy. Professor Zenos of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, also a 
Presbyterian, cannot see how Professor 
McGiffert can call himself an evangelical 
Christian. Dr. McPherson foresees fur- 
ther contention in the denomination over 
this newly discovered heretic, and hints 
that Union Seminary, in which he is a 
teacher, ought to turn him out. Profes- 
sor McGiffert’s book is a very able dis- 
cussion of the Acts. It wonderfully 
stimulates the student’s interest in one 
of the most important periods of the 
Christian Church. At the same time, to 
our mind, some of its positions are un- 
tenable. We believe they will be proved 
to be mistaken. But it will not be by 


any process of denominational discipline. 
Professor Briggs is suspended from the 
Presbyterian ministry, but he occupies 
the same position as before the discipline, 
as a teacher of young men preparing for 
that ministry, and the action of the as- 
sembly has not diminished his influence. 
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Where Professor McGiffert is wrong he 
may be corrected by scholarly investiga- 
tion, but not by the votes of men who 
have never made any such investigation. 
The time is past for deciding questions of 
history or doctrine by the declarations of 
mass meetings. 





The Club and the Community 


The question of the value and the re- 
sponsibility attaching to membership in 
a modern club is, we believe, likely to as- 
sume greater prominence. That clubs 
are essential and valuable features of 
modern life cannot be denied. That 
there is a choice between them as re- 
spects benefit to the individual member 
and usefulness to the public need hardly 
be argued. Boston is fortunate in having 
in the Twentieth Century Club an organ- 
ization which, though only three years 
old, is bearing practical fruit in many 
ways. It has already proved that club 
life, as it conceives it, is something more 
than loafing about luxuriously furnished 
apartments and even than the mere inter- 
change of thought respecting questions of 
the day. 

Through its art department this club 
has provided a series of organ recitals, of 
which last winter the public was quick to 
take advantage and to whose projected 
course, beginning this month, there is 
already a widespread response. The club 
has been alert to note what threatened 
the esthetic and sanitary welfare of the 
city, and has cast in its strength with 
every wholesome reform movement in 
behalf of cleaner politics. Its Saturday 
luncheons and its Wednesday evening 
more formal gatherings have been men- 
tal clearing houses, and the ideas there 
generated have again and again been em- 
bodied in concrete efforts in behalf of the 
less favored classes. 

The latest move by this club originated 
with the education department, of whose 
committee Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, super- 
intehdent of the Brookline schools, is 


chairman. This department has planned | 


a university course of lectures in which 
the most eminent professors in the uni- 
versities in and around Boston will par- 
ticipate. It is felt that many teachers 
and professional men who cannot attend 
summer schools will appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to receive instruction from the best 
minds. Professor Royce of Harvard will 
be the initial lecturer, his course beginning 
at Boston University next week, Satur- 
day, Jan. 15. His ten lectures will be upon 
the social factors in the development of 
individual minds. The price ($2.00) is 
placed low to put the lectures within the 
reach of persons of moderate means. 
They will be given on Saturday mornings 
in order to accommodate school teachers 
and will be followed by round table con- 
ferences which will take on the character 
of a free exchange of ideas and questions 
raised by the lecture. If this initial 
course succeeds, as we expect it will, ar- 
rangements will be made to unite in this 
movement the best talent that can be ob- 
tained in various lines of instruction. No 
city in the country can compare with 
Boston in its educational environment. 
A dozen institutions of the first rank are 
within twenty-five miles of the State 
House. If their respective professorial 
forces were grouped together the learning 
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represented would be an impressive spec- 
tacle. The courses now projected are de- 
signed to make more serviceable to the 
average man these educational resources 
soclose at hand. It is an earnest attempt 
to apply the university extension idea on 
a larger scale than has hitherto been un- 
dertaken. Weare glad to hear that the 
universities and educational leaders gen- 
erally hereabouts are co-operating heartily 
in this scheme. It is fraught with large 
possibilities, not only for the thousands of 
teachers in the public schools but for 
everyday men and women who long for 
greater opportunities for self-culture. 

This is the most recent illustration of 
the spirit of service which animates the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. We 
believe there is a place in every large com- 
munity for an organization similarly con- 
stituted, in which men and women meet 
not only to enjoy the stimulus of social 
intercourse but to devise ways and means 
whereby “‘a finer public spirit and a better 
public order’’ may prevail. 





The Pension Roll of Honor 


The pension list of the United States 
should be a roll of honor. Every pen- 
sioner is supposed to have offered himself 
for the defense of the nation and to have 
suffered bodily injury in that defense. 
Thus far we have no service pension, only 
a pension for disabilities. The disabled 
veterans and dependent widows of vet- 
erans are properly the care of the nation. 
To be a pensioner is to have a claim upon 
the respect and gratitude of every patri- 
otic citizen. If the pension list were not 
a roll of honor the people would not sub- 
mit to taxation and an expenditure which 
has increased year by year until it now 
exceeds the whole yearly cost of the 
military establishment of the German 
empire. Our national financial deficit is 
caused by the pension list and would van- 
ish in an instant, leaving an enormous 
surplus, if we paid no money to disabled. 
veterans and their widows. 

There are, however, widely circulated 
and uncontradicted rumors that there are 
fraudulent claimants on this roll of honor. 
It is asserted that some pension agents, 
in the interest of the extension of their 
business, have induced men who are sound 
in body to swear that they are disabled, 
and those who are disabled to swear 
falsely that this disability was caused in 
the military service of the United States. 
This is a point of honor which touches 
every pensioner. It clouds his title both 
to self-respect and to the respect of his 
acquaintances. To be associated in the 
public mind with thieves and perjurers 
and to have a title of honor clouded by 
suspicion must be hard to bear. It isa 
matter also which concerns every tax- 
payer. No man of right or patriotic 
feeling grumbles at his contribution to 
the support of the honorable pensioners 
of the nation, but he has a right to de- 
mand that he shall not be taxed or have 
his patriotism appealed to under false 
pretenses. Since public opinion is the 
one controlling force of this republic, and 
publicity is necessary to the formation of 
a just public opinion for the vindication 
of pensioners and the satisfaction of tax- 
payers Congress should immediately enact 
an amendment to the pension laws, re- 
quiring conspicuous publication in every 
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neighborhood of the names of those who . 


belong to the honor roll of the pension 
list and the amount which each receives. 
It is surprising, indeed, when we come to 
think of it, that this has not already been 
demanded by the pensioners as a public 
guarantee of their title to the respect, as 


well as the money, of their fellow-citizens | 


and a security against association with 
perjurers. 

Congress should at the same time set a 
bar to the admitted abuse of the pension 
system on the part of women who marry 
aged veterans in order to draw money 
after their husbands’ death. There are 
several widows of soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion still drawing pensions from the Gov- 
ernment. Let the reader take the trouble 
to calculate what the age of the woman 
must have been and what that of her hus- 
band when she still draws money 114 years 
after the ending of a war. If the same 
abuse repeats itself, there will be widows 
of soldiers in the late war drawing pen- 
sions in the year 1979 and probably longer. 
No one would wish to limit the veteran’s 
freedom of marriage, but his widow ought 
at least to be able to prove that she was 
born before the close of the war in which 
her husband fought. A law declaring that 
marriages of veterans contracted after 
the present year (which is the thirty-sec- 
ond since the close of the war) should not 
carry pensions to the widows, would not 
be unjust to any one and would do some- 
thing toward making the roll of pensioners 
such a roll of unquestionable honor as it 
deserves to be. 


A Step Toward Christian Unity 


As a basis of union between any bodies 
of. self-governing churches of Christ it 
would be difficult to take exception to 
proposals printed on page 24. These 
have been prepared with careful delibera- 
tion by committees representing ‘ Con- 
gregational” and “ Christian’? churches. 
On this basis each local church may have, 
as now, its own statement of belief or it 
may declare, without other formal state- 
ment, that the Bible contains what the 
church believes. Our National Council 
has affirmed that “we have certain 
creeds of acknowledged weight to be 
used, not as tests, but as testimony.” 
The “Christian” churches have no for- 
mal creeds, yet accept the Bible as we do 
as the only standard of faith and prac- 
tice. Each local church, on the proposed 
basis, may govern itself as now and main- 
tain its fellowship with other churches 
through associations and conferences. 
It may seek guidance when needed by 
calling councils of churches. It may con- 
tinue to carry on general work through 
benevolent societies. 

The committees recommend that min- 
isters of either body may become pastors 
of churches of either denomination with- 
out damage to their ministerial standing, 
and that members moving from one lo- 
cality to another be encouraged to take 
letters to the churches most convenient 
for them, whether they are Congregational 
or Christian. These things, we believe, 
are done already, but they may become 
much more common with mutual advan- 
tage. Further, churches of either name 





may come into closer fellowship through 
their ministers becoming members of the 
same associations, and through the union 
of churches in local and State conferences. 


In these ways an important advance in 
fellowship is possible. Self-governing 
churches become really united. only. by 
mutual acquaintance and by engaging in 
common work. They are not made one 
in spirit by formal declarations, but they 
grow into unity. In this direction we see 
and welcome in the proposals of these two 
committees possibilities of.closer fellow- 
ship between the bodies they represent. 
Congregationalists by the name they bear 
emphasize their polity. Christians by 
their name emphasize their faith. If both 
have substantially the same polity and 
the same faith, and each is willing to let 
the other call himself by the name he pre- 
fers, there ought to be such harmony be- 
tween them as would prevent wasteful 
rivalry in local fields and promote their 
common work in the larger sense. If 
both denominations shall meet in a dele- 
gated body, we doubt not that the name 
which such a body may select for itself 
will be accepted as describing that body 
by those whom it represents. 

If this proposed step toward union shall 
be taken, we shall expect that other steps 
will follow as God in his Providence shall 
direct. Neither denomination will forget 
its history nor neglect its responsibilities. 
If these shall in time naturally blend into 
acommon history and into united work, 
we believe the blessing of God will be on 
such union and his kingdom be advanced 
thereby. Meanwhile, wherever we can 
clasp hands to further that end, either 
with Christians or with any other body of 
believers in Christ, let us seize the oppor- 
tunity as a néw evidence that the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 





Unburdening the Soul 


It is as natural as it is becoming, while 
the better desires prompted by the open- 
ing of a new year influence us, to seek 
to enter into better relations with our 
heavenly Father’ This involyes a fuller 
appreciation of his affection for us and a 
more intense longing to be in sympathy 
with him. Increased frankness of inter- 
course with him is a natural result, and 
this depends largely upon the removal of 
whatever hindrances to true communion 
exist. Confession of sin, therefore, is felt 
to be appropriate and, indeed, inevitable. 
We do not suppose that God is unaware 
of our evil deeds, but in frank, penitent 
acknowledgment of them there is relief 
and comfort. 

It means a great deal to be able to feel 
that we have taken God into our confi- 
dence veluntarily, that -we have thrown 
wide open the doors of our hearts before 
him, that the burden of sin which we 
have been carrying no longer rests upon 
us. At no other time do we so truly com- 
prehend the divine forbearance and mercy, 
or that love which includes even the guilti- 
est and endures even to the uttermost. 
It is then that our hearts are peculiarly 
accessible to the Holy Spirit and respon- 
sive to his appeals and suggestions. It is 
a period of spiritual tenderness and im- 
pressibility, of which he stands ready and 
eager to take advantage for the enrich- 
ment and invigoration of our souls. 

Thus, both by the preparation of the 
heart and by the stimulus of new spir- 
itual help from above, we are qualified to 
be of increased usefulness in the divine 
service. Our consciousness of personal 
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,8in enables us to sympathize with our 


fellowmen. Our experience of the bless- 
edness of. confession to God teaches us 
how to point them to what they need to 
do. And spiritual service of one kind 
soon opens the way to similar service of 
other kinds. When by unburdening the 
soul to God we have made some gain in 
righteousness, we find upon the higher 
level which we thus have attained new 
avenues to. usefulness, and we also find 
ourselves endowed with a new measure 
of desire to enter them. 





Current History 
The Monetary Commission's Report 

The commission of business men ap- 
pointed in January, 1897, by the Indian- 
apolis Conference to consider the question 
of reforming our national financial sys- 
tem, after many months of careful, self- 
forgetting devotion to their work, and the 
collection of much evidence and much ex- 
pert epinion from men of affairs in all 
sections of the country, has laid its report 
before the public. If indorsed, as it un- 
doubtedly will be, by a conference of the 
business men who named the commission, 
to be held at Indianapolis, Jan. 25, it will 
then be brought formally to the attention 
of Congress in a bill which will be intro- 
duced by one of the Indiana congressmen. 
In any case its intrinsic merit will cause 
it to influence the course of legislation 
much, especially if the business men of 
all sections of the country stand behind it. 
Tne scheme of revision which the com- 
mission, headed by the venerable jurist, 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, suggests is.a 
radical one. It calls for an unequivocal 
declaration in favor of the gold standard; 
no further coinage of silver dollars; and 
the creation of a separate division in the 
Treasury Department to be known as the 
division of issue and redemption, to which 
shall be committed all functions of the 
Treasury Department pertaining to the 
issue and redemption of notes and cer- 
tificates, and also the custody of a gold 
reserve, for the maintenance of which 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall at any 
time have the power to issue twenty-year 
gold bonds bearing not more than three 
per cent. interest, but redeemable at the 
option of the United States after one 
year. The commission suggests that all 
United States and treasury notes be 
retired gradually within ten years; that 
national banks be authorized to issue 
notes to the amount of their paid up 
and unimpaired capital, these notes to 
be a prior lien upon all bank assets, five 
per cent. of the total amount of circula- 
tion to be held in the Treasury in gold as a 
guaranty fund, and an issue of sixty per 
cent. or less of the bank capital being free 
from taxation. 

It will be seen from this very condensed 
abstract of the lengthy report that these 
men of affairs agree with Secretary Gage 
and the many students of the history of 
finance in thinking that our Government 
should retire from the banking business 
and confine itself to those legitimate 
functions which the treasury departments 
of all other great nations display. Com- 
ing from representative business’ men 
speaking for a larger constituency of the 
same, this opinion cannot be scoffed at as 
the product of mere doctrinaires. This 
report has not been constructed with 
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the idea of placating sectional misunder- 
standings, or of tallying with any party's 
political platform, or of ‘fostering any 
individual’s personal interests. It is the 
deliberate opinion of men of affairs, who 
have sifted the grain out of chaff gath- 
ered from the four quarters of the Amer- 
ican financial heaven. For the reasons 
that have led its members to agree upon 
these recommendations Mr. Conant’s ar- 
ticle in the January Review of Reviews 
will be a reliable authority. President 
McKinley’s message to the Republicans 
of Indiana, conveyed to them last week 
by Senator Fairbanks, indicates that he 
has no intention to shirk responsibility 
in dealing with this problem of banking 
and currency reform, nor will he be 
likely to withdraw his favor from Secre- 
tary Gage, whose recent declarations in 
favor of the gold standard have drawn 
down upon him the maledictions of Sen- 
ator Chandler of New Hampshire, Senator 
Wolcott of Colorado and other Western 
Republicans. The sooner this issue is 
met and settled the better. 


What of Greater New York 

At noon on Jan. 1 Mayor Strong of 
New York city weleomed Mayor Van 
Wyck to the City Hall, and transferred 
to him the few insignia of office neces- 
sary to endow him with.all.the-powers of a 
chief magistrate. Mr. Van Wyck’s inaugu- 
ral address, as first magistrate of the new 
city, was as terse as that of a puppet 
should be: “The people have chosen me 
to be mayor. I received the office from 
them and to them I will answer.” Un- 
fortunately for the truth of the latter 
statement, the first act of the mayor-elect 
was to sweep from office all the men ap- 
pointed by Mayors Strong and Wurster 
and to put in their places and the new 
offices created by the new charter the men 
selected by Mr. Richard Croker and his 
Tammany lieutenants, Mr. Van Wyck 
having nothing to say about their appoint- 
ment save the ratification of the list pre- 
sented to him by the man who made him 
what he is. Scrutiny of the list reveals 
but very few names that can be considered 
at all worthy to appear as officials of the 
national metropolis. Most of them are 
mere machine politicians, servile jour- 
nalists and inferior lawyers. All of them 
can be counted upon to look after their 
own interests, Tammany’s and Mr. Platt’s. 
They will be called upon to work under a 
charter that was hastily devised, that is 
self-contradictory in important sections, 
that was condemned in advance by the 
Bar Association of New York as being 
full of flaws which would lead inevitably 
to litigation and conflicts between the 
city and its citizens. The celebrations in 
New York and Brooklynon the last night 
of the old year were perfunctory and 
petty compared with what would have 
occurred had the consolidation been the 
outcome of a real, genuine uprising of 
the people, and had the incoming admin- 
istration been one that the substantial 
citizens of the city could sincerely wel- 
come. Mr. Van Wyck’s fellow-Dutch- 
men and co-religionists would have us 
believe that he will be his own master 
and will agreeably surprise those who did 
not vote for him. Wecan only pray that 
he may, but it strains our faith to the 
breaking point. ‘Still, again and again in 
our history, mediocre men haye. proven 
to be men of parts when responsibility 
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has been thrust upon them, and it may 
prove so in this case; and all agree that 
Tammany’s excesses can never be as 
flagrant as they were formerly, for public 
opinion has been educated somewhat by 
the reforms of the Strong administration. 
The new chairman of the Board of Police 
Commissioners has instructed the police 
officials to “construe the laws broadly 
and enforce them liberally.’ 

Municipal Changes 

The municipal election in San Francisco, 
last week, resulted in the victory of the 
people and the defeat of the machine pol- 
iticians and candidates that would have 
been subservient to the corporations. The 
West End Railway of Boston hereafter 
will only exist nominally, and the present 
vast surface transit system has passed 
under the control of the officials of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company, from 
whom the people are hoping to receive 
more consideration than they have hith- 
erto had from the officials of the West 
End Road. A new phase of the situation 
in New York city is the advent of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company as 
a possible bidder for the rights granted by 
the legislature to those who will invest the 
requisite capital and skill in building an 
underground transit system. Should this 
company decide to bid and be successful, 
the necessary capital for all purposes, 
guarantee as well as construction, would 
be forthcoming and the situation would 
become somewhat similar to that in Bos- 
ton, save that New York would still have 
its elevated railroad system to compete 
with what otherwise would be a monop- 
oly. Boston will have no such competi- 
tor. Mayor Quincy’s inaugural message 
calls for reforms in Boston’s school sys- 
tem, the establishment of an official city 
journal, and the creation of a municipal 
art department. The characteristic note 
of the messages of most of the mayors of 
Massachusetts is, ‘‘Retrenchment in ex- 
penditure.”’ 

Civilization Imperiled in New England 

The increase of crimes against the per- 
son in rural New England is a fact that 
cannot be disputed, that should be faced 
and altered. The Springfield Republican 
has done well to call the attention of the 
people of Massachusetts to their duties in 
the matter. As local authority in many 
sections inevitab!v hecomes weak, it seems 
imperative that the authority of the State 
must become stronger if a deterrent effect 
upon the lawless is to be exercised, and 
the suggestion of the Republican that 
the already efficient State police force 
should be increased in its range of au- 
thority and number of servants is one 
that commends itself to us. No one can 
travel in rural England without admiring 
the service rendered in times of peace as 
well as strife by the state constabulary. 
It may be humiliating to our pride to ac- 
knowledge that many of our villages and 
towns no longer have a sufficient number 
of law-abiding citizens to make the choice 
of respected magistrates and constables a 
possibility, but such is the sad fact and it 
might as well be faced now as well as 
later. 

But when properly qualified executive 
officials are placed in all our counties 
the whole work of reform will not have 
been wrought. The quality of our juries 
must be bettered. Only last week Judge 
Fessenden of the Superior Court, sit- 
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ting in Hampshire County, the seat of 
three colleges, felt it his imperative duty 
to castigate the jury impaneled to try a 
case involving a gross breach of morals, 
the jurors returning a verdict of not 
guilty,” contrary to all evidence and-vir- 
tually impeaching the veracity of: the 
State’s officials who. had labored long in 
securing evidence against a house of ill- 
fame. Not only must the quality of the 
juries be bettered, but our judges must 
execute justice more summarily. Law- 
yers must be curbed in their resort to 
technicalities of the law. The public’s 
rights as well as the culprit’s must be 
conserved. And when juries and judges 
have done their duty promptly and fairly, 
then executives and pardoning boards 
must realize that criminals are not to be 
turned loose upon the community at the 
behest of politicians, sentimentalists or 
sorrowing relatives of the guilty. We do 
not think that New England executives 
have erred as sadly in this respect as 
some of the officials of other common- 
wealths in the Union, but nevertheless 
they need to be cautioned. The pertinent 
sentiments of Rev. Dr. Buckley of the 
Christian Advocate are well worth quot- 
ing: 

The sentimentalists who have been weak- 
ening the administration of law, the judges 
who have helped them, the insanity experts at 
their service, have sowed this seed, and no 
man ‘who lies down at night who is reputed 
to have money, unless he has an incorruptible 
and able private watchman, knows that he 
will escape assassination or robbery. Mean- 
while murder trials in many of the States are 
conducted as first-class farces. We shall at 
present say no more on this subject—it is too 
disagreeable—except this, that boys should 
not be made prosecuting attorneys, broken- 
down politicians should not be made judges, 
cranks should not be made governors and no 
attention should be paid to petitions for 
pardon. 

A Defective Patent System 

It is not at all creditable to those re- 
sponsible for Federal legislation govern- 
ing the issuance of patents, or to those 
administering these laws or adjudicating 
upon them, that the two most distin- 
guished inventors in this country, Mr. 
Edison and Prof. Elihu Thomson, both 
denounce our patent system and put little 
or no confidence in the courts as an instru- 
ment for doing justice to inventors, Pro- 
fessor Thomson last week, in addressing 
a body of scientists, said that the patent 
examiners were poorly paid and poorly 
trained; that the patent commissioners, 
holding their offices as rewards for polit- 
ical service, were not qualified to decide 
most of the questions coming before them, 
and that most of the judges of our courts 
were usually equally ignorant and incom- 
petent. He holds that the only way to 
better the situation is to create a commis- 
sion of scientists as honest as the judges 
usually are but far more competent, who 
shall receive salaries adequate to induce 
the right grade of men to enter the public 
service, these to have control of the ex- 
amination and issuance of patents. 


Affairs in the Par East 

As far as we can discern, the following 
seem to be the facts with reference to 
China, Korea and Japan and the respect- 
ive attitudes of Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia and France toward them. Ger- 
many has made the injury done to Jesuit 
missions and missionaries the pretext for 


‘seizing a port that China had secretly 
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ceded to Russia and a province that is 
one of the most fertile and rich in mia- 
eral wealth.in all China. Whether Rus- 
sia assented to this before it was done or 
not is not clear. If she did, then there 
are those who claim that France has not 
been fairly treated by Russia. If not, 
then it is by no means certain that Russia 
will consent to permanent German occu- 
pation. In 1896 Lobanoff, the Russian 
minister of foreign affairs, and Marquis 
Yamagata, representing Japan, concluded 
a treaty governing the joint control of 
Korea by Russia and Japan. Neither 
Power was to supplant the other. Each 
was to have an equal share in the control 
and exploitation of the Hermit Nation. 
Subsequent events have revealed to Japan 
the hollowness of Russia’s pledges and to 
Great Britain the folly of her course after 
the Chinese-Japanese War, when she per- 
mitted Russia, Germany and France to 
rcb Japan of the just fruits of her valor. 
Russian instructors are now drilling the 
Korean army. An expert British finan- 
cier, who had brought order out of the 
chaos of Korean finances, has been sum- 
marily dismissed from the Korean serv- 
ice and a Russian placed in his stead, 
Korea by formal compact guaranteeing to 
Russia the naming of his successor. 

Great Britain, at last awake to the peril 
of her commercial interests not only in 
Korea but in China, is said to have in- 
structed her representative in the Korean 
finance department to. return the orders 
of dismissal just referred to and to stick to 
his ‘post, and a small but effective British 
fleet at Chemulpo is said to be giving him 
such support as the exigency demands. 
We have.seen no evidence yet justifying 
the belief that the fleets of Great Britain 
and Japan have anchored side by side in 
the harbor of Wei-Wei, or that Great 
Britain and Japan have agreed upon any 
definite plan of action, but we can readily 
believe that their-responsible officials are 
conferring about what they may be com- 
pelled to do should it be proved by events 
that Russia, Germany and France have 
united to dismember China or to reduce 
British or Japanese influence in Asia to a 
minimum. That the latter is their pres- 
ent aim would seem to be made clear by 
the course of events at Seoul and Peking. 
Japan is hardiy ready for the contest 
which she ‘has clearly foreseen and for 
which she has been preparing. A year or 
two hence she would be stronger navally 
than she is now. But even now her army 
and her fleet, especially if the latter were 
allied with the British fleet, could over. 
come the forces of the opposition. 

Vessels of war cannot traverse the 
oceans or fight without well-filled coal- 
bunkers, and as Japan and Great Britain 
control the coaling stations of the Pacific 
this fact alone gives them a tremendous 
advantage, which in itself explains the 
comparative calm that reigns in London 
as the Briton surveys the field of threat- 
ened conflict. He fears much more the 
superior diplomatic ability of Russia in 
dealing with Asiatics, and the influence 
of Russian, French and Belgian gold on 
the Chinese officials, which will buy con- 
cessions that cannot be gone to war about 
nor denounced as wicked, because they 
are so like those which Great Britain 
hitherto has won without serious rivalry. 
It can easily be imagined how recent 
events in China and Korea have excited 
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the Japanese people, and extracts from 
the vernacular press printed in the Japan 
Mail, just at hand, indicate that there 
will be a general demand for the return 
of the Marquis Ito to power, and the 
outlining and assertion of a vigorous for- 
eign policy. Germany’s steal under the 
pretense of avenging injury to Jesuit 
missions and Russia’s flagrant betrayal 
of the Lobanoff-Yamagata treaty gov- 
erning Korean affairs have given the 
Japanese press—and Li Hung Chang, as 
well, speaking for China—just cause to 
impugn the code of morality of Christian 
nations. Naturally, this will not make 
the work of Christian missionaries easier 
either in China or Japan. 


NOTES 


Bismarck, notwithstanding rumors to the 
contrary, still lives. Mr: Gladstone entered 
upon his eighty-ninth year | st week. His 
physical force has abated, but his sympathy 
with down-trodden humanity is as patent as 
ever. He announces that when he returns to 
England he will raise his spear for another tilt 
at the House of Lords. 


The manuscript of Governor Bradford’s 
journal now reposes in the library of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, in a case of 
steel and glass constructed especially to hold 
it. It will now be the most sacred and cher- 
ished possession of Librarian Tillinghast. The 
receptacle is so arranged that the public can 
gaze upon pages of the document. 

The Fall River operatives have agreed to 
accept the ten per cent. cut in wages rather 
than strike. The cotton mills of New Bed- 
ford and Rhode Island have ordered a similar 
cut. Last Sunday the pastor of the First 
Church, Lowell, which many of the cperatives 
attend, denounced the cut down ordered there 
and claimed that it was not im»peratively nec- 
essary. 

The New York Evening Post, commenting 
upon our criticism of President McKinley for 
his abuse of the pardoning power, expresses 
its satisfaction that the religious press is tak- 
ing up the question. Its partial explanation 
of the facts is that some of the guilty men 
owe their release to pressure brought to bear 
upon the President by “ powerful politicians.” 
If this be so, it is only another indictment of 
the class of men to whom the country owes so 
many other evils. 


The British engineers have rejected the 
compromise schedule agreed upon by their 
representatives, and the employers have re- 
newed the lockout. A general appeal for 
funds and aid has been sent out by the engi- 
neers to trades unionists in Great Britain and 
elsewhere, and the new year opens with a re- 
newal of a conflict between capital and labor 
that conservative statisticians estimate has 
already caused a loss of $75,000,000 in wealth 
to the British people. 


Commissioner of Pensions Evans suggests 
the necessity of a change of method in admin- 
istering the pension laws so that the pension 
attorney may be eliminated. He rightly at- 
tributes much of the expenditure and most of 
the abuses of the system to the rapacity of 
the pension agents, whose assiduity in hunting 
out veterans and in lobbying at Washington 
have contributed to their own enrichment, 
the loss of self-respect for many a gallant 
soldier, and a list of pensioners which, as we 
point out elsewhere, needs revision. 


The French troops on the Upper Nile seem 
to be nearer Khartoum than the Anglo. 
Egyptian forces under General Kitchener, and 
the latter, when he arrives at his destination, 
may be confronted by a joint Turco-French 
army. In this case look out for trouble in 
North Africa and a shifting of the storm cloud 
from Asia to Africa. It is this complication 
and the foreboding condition of affairs on the 
Northwestern frontier of India that tie Great 
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Britain’s hands in dealing with the situation 
in the North Pacific. Her enemies are acting 
in concert, and know just how to pierce the 
weakest joints in her armor. 

By the death of Judge Edmund H. Bennett, 
dean of the Boston University Law School, 
New England loses one of her most distin- 
guished jurists and the law school its most 
influential personality. As a practitioner, as 
an author and as a teacher he was truly great. 
As a layman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church he served it loyally and ably. He 
was born in Vermont in 1824, graduated from 
the State University in 1843, and began the 
practice of law in Taunton, Mass., where he 
resided at the time of his death. By the 
death of W. J. Linton at New Haven a pic- 
turesque figure is removed from the ranks of 
American artists and radicals. He was one 
of the earliest of American wood engravers 
and the master of his art in this country. 





In Brief 


The decline of family prayer means also 
the decrease of private prayer. 


These are the most interesting days in 
which to be living since Jesus was on earth 


“Be pitiful, for every man is fighting a 
hard battle,’’ was the tender Christmas mes- 
sage sent by Ian Maclaren to the readers of 
The British Weekly. 





Thank you, kind friends, one and all, East, 
West, North and South and across the ocean, 
who have sent us so many holiday greetings 
and good wishes for the new year. 





The backward vision of 1897 is already fad- 
ing. We are well on the way in our journey 
through the New Year. May God bless every 
day of it for every one of our readers. 





Here’s a Western pastor who takes pains to 
send us a special New Year’s wish. It is this: 
‘*May your pen never spatter.”” What more 
fitting wish could be offered an editor? We'll 
try not to let it. 





The ecclesiastica] observance of. Christmas, 
judged by some of the elaborate programs 
which we have received, was this year more 
carefully planned and executed than ever be- 
fore. Our Pilgrim churches have certainly 
parted forever with any distrust of this fes- 
tival. 





A Brooklyn Methodist church last week 
found that a woman who for twenty-five years 
had been a pensioner on its charity had more 
than $4,000 hidden away in her house and 
credited to her in banks. In the language of 
a profane and recent authority, ‘‘There are 
others.”’ 


“ An established custom in this church is to 
remain after the service and take each other 
by the hand.” We quote from the weekly or- 
der of service in a Unitarian church, and we 
consider the suggestion eminently suited to 
an orthodox as well as to a heterodox ecclesi- 
astical climate. 








The First Church of Christ, Scientist, Bos- 
ton, received nearly 2,400 persons to member- 
ship last Sunday. This is called the mother 
church of this sect, of which Mrs. Eddy is the 
founder. The total membership is said to be 
about 10,000, and it is the largest single church 
in the United States. 


The Universalist Leader asks a question 
the pertinency of which is not limited to its 
own circle of readers. It says: “If you bor- 
row the Universalist Leader, the fact attests 
your interest in it, your conviction of its ne- 
cessity. Is it not more manly or womanly to 
read your own paper?” 


‘*Franklin’s’’ letter this week shows that 
Chicago stands by its traditional policy of 
advancing city mission enterprises to the po- 
sition of independent churchas. The brethren 
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there are sufficiently imbued vith the Chicago 
spirit as to intimate that, in forming recently 
anew church in East Boston; we are follow- 
ing their lead. Well, possibly we might do 
worse. 


A New Hampshire pastor writes thus: ‘‘ The 
Bible readings in The Congregationalist Hand- 
book for 1898, with their suggestive headings 
and the blending of the New with the Old 
Testament, deserve high commendation. The 
little book will be of great practical value to 
thousands this year on account of the light it 
will bring out of the Bible.” This seems to 
be the prevalent opinion. 


The Presbytery of Louisville, Tenn., has 
tried for heresy one of its members, Rev. Mr. 
Houston, has found him guilty on five counts 
and has solemnly admonished him. The In- 
terior (Presbyterian) has also tried Mr. Hous- 
ton, has acquitted him on four of the five 
specifications and has admonished the presby- 
tery. In this case we wish that our contem- 
porary’s authority were as great as its audac- 
ity. 








We hear of a pastor who, in addition to 
recommending our Bible Readings for 1898 to 
his people, is planning once a month to preach 
a sermon bearing directly upon them. Any 
who are in doubt as to a method to pursue 
in reading the Scriptures this coming year 
will do well to make a trial of this schedule. 
We are confident that it will give eminent 
satisfaction, whether used at family worship 
or in private devotions. 





*With those two valiant Christian leaders, 
F. B. Meyer and General Booth, simultane- 
ously in this country, the winter months 
ought to witness an unusual amount of spirit- 
ual quickening throughout the country. Mr. 
Meyer comes first and will be here soon after 
the middle of this month. He aims to visit 
different cities from those in which he labored 
last year, so it is doubtful if he comes at all to 
Boston. General Booth’s campaign opens in 
Washington, Feb. 10. 





The dignified bearing of high church offi- 
cials cannot quench the spirit of the Amer- 
ican small boy. The Bishop of Vermont was 
making an address to a large audience on 
‘Christmas eve. In the course of his remarks 
he referred to Santa Claus as an imaginary 
person, when a little fellow in a front pew, in 
a voice which could be heard all over the 
house, corrected the speaker. The bishop’s 
next remarks are not reported, but we pre- 
sume that he apologized and acknowledged 
his mistake. 





The New York Evening Post improved the 
occasion of the change of municipal identity 
in Greater New York to issue a supplement 
and superior maps of the new municipality 
and the borough of Manhattan. Much was 
said in the supplement about the banks, rail- 
ways, docks and insurance companies of the 
ity, but never a word about its churches, and 
yet, if that which its churches stand for, ethi- 
ally as well as spiritually, had not existed, 
how meager would the array of wealth of the 
«ity have been, and how insecure its title. 


It is good news indeed that the recent re- 
ceipts of the Home Missionary Society have 
permitted the payment of overdue salaries to 
the workers in the field, so that on Jan. 1 not 
a cent of money was due them. In other 
words, the J. Pierpont Morgans living in ele- 
gant mansions all along the frontier, who have 
been carrying the society for the last few 
months, have now noclaimsuponit. Whether 
those Western plutocrats whose salaries, we 
believe, average about $400, have received any 
interest on their generous loans we somewhat 
doubt. 





We are interested in the prospectus of The 
Pilot for 1898. This is the journal which de- 
nounces all men who believe in and labor for 
an Anglo-American arbitration treaty. Why 
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it does so is unconsciously revealed by the 
first: paragraph of its prospectus. It lives to 
keep green the memories.of the Emerald Isle, 
and to perpetuate here in America the racial 
feuds that mar the record of English and 
Irish history. As a Roman Catholic organ 
The Pilot is so liberal and as a journal it is so 
able that one wishes that it could be less bel- 
ligerent, and less Celtic in its animosities. 


Rev. Charles A. Berry reports to his British 
brethren that he was most impressed, while 
in this country, by the frank, manly, reverent 
speech of American Christians when discuss- 
ing divine things; their zeal for their own 
particular church, minister and denomination ; 
and the thorough efficiency of their Sunday 
school work. He also is reported to have 
said that on the whole it was well that the 
Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty failed, 
for it would not have been popular or had the 
support of the masses. He believes it better 
to wait for public sentiment to gather force, 
so that it will resolutely back up any treaty 
constructed on similar lines. 


The gentleman who responded to the toast, 
South Carolina, at the recent dinner of the 
New England Society at Charleston, paid the 
following significant tribute to New England: 
‘““Two hundred and fifty years ago Massa- 
chusetts had a public school. We had a mag- 
nificent civilization; but we were content to 
educate the few. No South Carolinian would 
wish to blot out one page of her history before 
the war, but I cannot help thinking what 
might have been had we planted the public 
school system,’’ which suggests Whittier’s 
lines, 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, “ It might have been.” 








Until one looks over our files he hardly 
realizes how much we have given to our read- 
ers during the last year to satisfy and culti- 
vate their artistic tastes. Special articles 
from time to time, like that of Miss Hurll in 
the Christmas number, have familiarized our 
readers with many subjects in the realm of 
sacred art. We expect to continue issuing 
during the coming year from time to time 
these carefully prepared and elaborately illus- 
trated contributions. The initial one in the 
series for 1898 will appear next week, and 
will be from the pen of Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 
whose subject is St. Pav] in Art. Those who 
have been pursuing the International Sunday 
School Lessons during the last six months 
will find it particularly interesting and val- 
uable. 





The attorney general of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Hon. H. M. Knowlton, im- 
proved the opportunity recently, when ad- 
dressing a gathering of Christians of all de- 
nominations in the city of New Bedford, to 
deelare his solicitude at the growing irrev. 
erence for the Sabbath Day. He was par- 
ticularly severe in his condemnation of those 
who talk about “‘ worshiping God in the fields 
and woods and communing with nature out 
of doors.’”” He imagined a man of character 
and patriotism, one who was interested in the 
welfare and progress of a city, saying (as he 
had heard more than one man say), “I am 
confined to my desk or work all the week, and 
it does me more good to get out and feel the 
fresh air and commune with nature. The 
woods are my church.” “As a matter of 
fact,’ said the attorney general, ‘‘ what he 
does is probably to spend his forenoon, at 
least, in the enervating occupation of reading 
the Sunday newspaper. I should like to put 
the man under examination, and to ask him 
if he would like to have all the churches in 
New Bedford permanently closed. Of course 
he would have to say that he would not. And 
he would thus be obliged to admit that in his 
Sunday diversions he was following his selfish 
inclinations and allowing others to do his 
duty for him.” 


The past year has been one of change in the 
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realm of religious journalism. In not a few 
denominations it has been a year of consolida- 
tion, when many weak journals have been 
merged in order that one might live and be 
strong. With the new year there will be 
changes in form and make-up in at least two 
of our oldest contemporaries, the Christian 
Advocate and the Christian Register, the lat- 
ter of which will have the benefit of a $50,000 
endowment fund raised by the Unitarians 
during the past year. To its new editor, Rev. 
George R: Bachelor, we proffer our congratu- 
lations and good wishes. The staff of the 
Christian Endeavor World will be strength- 
ened by the coming of Rev. J. F. Cowan, hith- 
erto of Pittsburg, Pa., well-known as a leader 
in the Methodist Protestant denomination. 
The New York Observer will hereafter profit 
by regular editorial contributions from Rev. 
John B. Devins, whose reportorial work for 
the New York Tribune, The Independent and 
other journals has made him well known to 
those who have been interested in the meet- 
ings at Northfield and other annual religious 
gatherings. His long, self-sacrificing labor 
among the masses in lower New York East 
will make whatever he may writé on aspects 
of practical Christian work in our large cities 
exceedingly valuable. 





Early in December President Jordan of Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University spoke plainly 
to the students of that institution concerning 
the vices of drunkenness, gambling, licentious- 
ness and profanity and the excesses of college 
polities. Concerning the latter he said that 
“*students are more reckless than grown men 
in doing dishonorable things, because they 
have not experienced thé consequences of 
transgression. Their polities at their liveliest 
are more corrupt than those of professional 
politicians.” Last week forty-one students 
were dropped from the rolls of Stanford Uni- 
versity, having been found guilty by the 
faculty and the students of inferior work as 
students and of immorality and vulgarity. 
The trustees of Princeton University have 
just sent to all who have sons or wards at 
Princeton the following letter: 

The board of trustees have instructed the 
faculty to enforce literally and strictly, as well 
as impartially, this law chapter, section 8: . 

“No student shall bring or cause to be 
brought into college or keep in his room any 
spirituous or fermented liquors, nor shall he 
frequent any place where intoxicating liquors 
are sold as a beverage.” 

We take the liberty of informing you of this 
important action, and also of earnestly solic- 
iting your kind co-operation in carrying out 
their action by such counsel to your son as 
will secure the end in view. 

This, if it means anything, means that the 
Grill Room at the Princeton Inn must close. 





WHAT WE SHOUED LIKE TO SEE TAKE PLACE 
IN 1898 


A wise reform of the currency. 

Disappearance of party lines in municipal 
elections. 

The civil service established on such a basis 
that even spoilsmen will cease their howls for 
plunder. 

More respect for law and order in city and 
country communities North, South, East and 
West. 

International arbitration make rapid head- 
way among all Christian nations. 

The disappearance of the debts of all the 
missionary societies of all denominations. 

A big, enthusiastic and influential session of 
the National Council at Portland, Ore. 

Fewer vacant pastorates and churchless 
ministers, and a higher standard of education 
for ministers among our churches. 

Capital and labor in more friendly accord— 
the rich and the poor more conversant and 
sympathetic with each other. 

The Sunday evening and the prayer meeting 
problem solved. 

The “‘non-churched masses ”’ reached. 

More personal and family religion. 
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I found the preaching of Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson a distinct surprise. The 
man I knew. An Ohioan by birth and 
trained in an Ohio college—the Wesleyan 
University, of which Dr. Bashford is now 
president—Mr. Jefferson has the breadth 
and freedom and energy that were once 
called Western. In spite of his youth— 
for the man is but thirty-seven and has 
been ten years out of the divinity school 
of Boston University—he showed at the be- 
ginning of his pastorate a talent for prac- 
tical administration. He is by nature the 
executive manager—cool-headed, far-see- 
ing, planning large enterprisés reaching 
over long series of years. He would have 
succeeded as a business man, or, had he 
not turned away in disgust from the study 
of law, made a name as a jurist. But the 
preacher! How it amazed one to find 
this cold nature ablaze with enthusiasm, 
this plain-mannered, plain-dressed, plain- 
spoken man the master of a superb elo- 
quence! 

The scholar I knew. For the basis of 
such splendid platform ability is the most 
laborious and painstaking intelectual 
preparation—the preparation not only of 
the sermon, but of the preacher himself 
as well. Never in all the ten years of his 
pastorate has Mr. Jefferson once depended 
upon written notes in a public address. 
And yet he constantly writes. Amateur 
authorship is his avocation. He has no 
other. And this avocation is itself a 
scholarly pursuit. He spent his leisure 
hours for four years writing a history of 
England, and he is now engaged upon a 
history of our own country. Fora long 
time he used to devote thirty minutes 
every day to writing an article on some 
theme of current interest for that imag- 
inary periodical which he calls “the 
greatest magazine in the world.”’ Litera- 
ture is his constant study. Every year he 
reads Shakespeare, reads: him aloud, to 
acquire versatility of expression and dig 
nity of style. Modern poets find a large 
place in his reading—Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Emerson and Lowell are his favor- 
ites. 

Next after poetry Mr. Jefferson places 
biography, and among biographies he pre- 
fers those of Robertson, Maurice, Dean 
Stanley, Charles Kingsley, Bushnell and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, which he has read 
and reread until they have become a part 
of himself. Then comes the study of his- 
tory, particularly that of England. His 
tory and rhetoric, the best of both, he 
loves to weave together. 

And yet in the pulpit, with all his 
wealth of broad and accurate scholarship, 
he is never the pedant, never the dilettante, 
never distinctly the man of letters. He 
preaches—he is not content to lecture. 
His scholarship is laid under contribution. 
It is not allowed to rob the sermon. The 
message is supreme. Orator though he 
18, you go away forgetting that the man 
has astonished you with a display of 
finished rhetoric. Artist though he is, 
you go away forgetting that he has pleased 
you. But whatin genuine gratitude you 
remember, and indeed cannot forget, is 
the service he has done you, for while that 
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Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Preacher and Pastor 


A Study of a Successful Pulpit and Pastoral Career 


By Rouiuin LynpE HAarRttT 


young man was speaking you got a nearer 
view of God, a larger conception of truth, 
a finer enthusiasin for duty. Mr. Jeffer- 
son is-not the sort of man that contents 
himself with giving you an intelleotual or 
emotional or esthetic treat. He is the 
sort of man that will not rest until he has 
so built the gospel of Jesus Christ into 
your life that the effect of his preaching 
must remain. His ministry deserves that 
noble and sacred epithet—the cure of 
souls. 

The theologian, too, I knew, or thought 
I knew. And Mr. Jefferson is not neg- 
lectful of his theological reading. Bush- 
nell, Robertson, Stanley, Maurice and 
Fairbairn are his favorite teachers. He 
is in sympathy with the methods of mod- 
ern Biblical scholarship, so much so that 
he urges his young people to read Dr. 
Gladden’s book, Who Wrote the Bible? 
He is not afraid to regard evolution as 
‘*God’s way of doing things,’ and he 
confesses himself an admirer of Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. Doctrinally, Mr. Jefferson 
is a man of his time, liberal and progres- 
sive, yet his preaching shows wp trace of 
the common mania for theological refor- 
mation. He is a Bible preacher. His 
sermons are mainly expositions of Scrip- 
ture. He preaches whole series, taken, 
every one of them, out of the holy Book. 
When he has something to say upon 
higher criticism he puts his thoughts into 
a leeture. When he wants to show the 
harmony between evolutionary philoso- 
phy and Christian theology he takes some 
other place and time than the pulpit and 
the Sunday service. He must preach 
Jesus Christ and his righteousness, and 
not be drawn aside into other themes. 
He shows, as he could hardly fail to show, 
the influence of the four great preachers 
who moved him most when he was a stu- 
dent in Boston. From Phillips Brooks 
he took his ideal of preaching, from Dr. 
Duryea his conviction that thorough 
scholarship is an indispensable factor in 
permanent pulpit success, from Dr. Mere- 
dith his measure of the tremendous em- 
phasis the gospel deserves and from Dr. 
Withrow the desire to make men realize 
the sublime sovereignty of God. Mr. 
Jefferson is true to his spiritual lineage. 
If his discipline is theological his art is 
homiletic. If he finds Christianity a 
philosophy in the study he cannot regard 
it as any other thing but a gospel in the 
pulpit. 

But while Mr. Jefferson’s preaching is 
a@ surprise, a seeming contradiction of 
his temperament and scholarship and 
theological interests, the man back of the 
preaching is, nevertheless, thoroughly 
self-consistent. His leading traits, in- 
tellectually, are method and persistence. 
He sees the end from the beginning, and 
he never stops half way. He has not 
only “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” but a rare genius for discovering 
the particular ways in which it is neces- 
sary to take pains. The same methodical 
bent that has enabled him to organize his 
church so that it practically runs itself 
has enabled him to systematize his work so 
as always to get the best out of himself. 
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He takes himself as he is atid makes him- 
self what he wishes. Is he of an unemo- 
tional temperament? He will so fill 
himself with his theme that ardent en- 
thusiasm shall be inevitable. Is he in 
danger of falling into careless diction 
through extempore methods? He will 
write books to acquire precision of ex- 
pression. Is he tempted toward pedantic 
language? He will laboriously acquire 
an Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. Nothing 
that can make him a better preacher is to 
be neglected. Nothing that can inter- 
fere with his work as a preacher is to be 
tolerated. 

This power of concentration marks the 
sermon. He preaches always with a defi- 
nite purpose. It is first the object, then 
the subject. There are no ill-directed ef- 
forts. Every move counts. He chooses 
that particular shaft because he has chosem 
to hit that particular mark. He aims at 
result rather than at effect. His rare un- 
derstanding of the religious life—just the 
sort of insight that would make him a 
novelist if he cared to devote himself to 
fiction—makes him a successful religious- 
teacher. This is why he is able first to- 
determine precisely what sort of Chris- 
tians he desires his people to be, and then 
to determine precisely what methods will 
produce that sort of Christians. 

Watch the people in sermon-time—they 
are ali looking at the preacher. Attention 
is effortless. Very serious, too, are the 
listeners. They have the air, not of men 
and women who are being entertained, 
but of men and women who are gravely 
considering a truth which shall have pro- 
found effect upon their individual lives. 
You cannot persuade yourself that any 
other motive than a desire for religious 
uplift and inspiration has brought them to 
church. This, perhaps, is Mr. Jefferson’s 
finest achievement. He has taught his 
people to crave earnestly the best that he 
can give them. 

It commonly happens that a clergyman 
becomes a preacher or a pastor—either, 
but not both. If he tries to be preacher 
and pastor, equally and at once, he ends 
by being neither preacher nor pastor. In 
this regard Mr. Jefferson's success is 
unique. He has so arranged his work 
that while he is pre-eminently the preacher 
he does not neglect the pastoral care of 
his flock. He spends his afternoons in 
parish calling, but 900 families are more 
than a man can care for adequately in 
the usual way. So for the most part Mr. 
Jefferson treats his people collectively. 
He studies their needs and watches their 
lives. Then he brings his strong personal 
influence to bear upon them. He means 
that they shall be awake on all moral 
questions, and therefore leads them in 
vigorous and successful attacks upon the 
saloon—so successful that Chelsea has 
had no open saloons since 1890. He 
means them to be intelligent Congrega- 
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those who are just beginning the Chris- 
tian life. He aims to make church mem- 
bership an impressive and sacred respon- 
sibility—not only that, but also an inspir- 
ing comradeship. He makes his people 
acquainted with each other. His own 
acquaintance with them is enlarged by 
the monthly socials held in the church. 
As a reward of his efforts to know his 
people he has their loyal and devoted re- 
gard. Indeed, so dearly is the man be- 
loved in his parish that one may fancy 
that it has cost him no great effort to de- 
cline the numerous calls. he has received 
to other fields of labor. 

But the just estimate of Mr. Jefferson’s 
success lies rather in the story of his ten 
years’ pastorate in Chelsea than in any 
attempted analysis of his homiletic or ad- 
ministrative genius. When Mr. Jeffer- 
son came to the Central Church, a raw 
theologue just out of the seminary, he 
found a society of 473 members. The 
church has now a membership of 730, and 
this astonishing gain has been made in 
the midst of a shifting population. The 
community has all the while been chang- 
ing, and the change is not of the sort to 
make church work easy or promising: 
The Central: Church loses forty to fifty 
members every year by removals from 
thecity. Nevertheless, Mr. Jefferson has 
accomplished a work of splendid dimen- 
sions under these very circumstances. 
Nor is his success in any respect the re- 
sult of illegitimate means. Though placed 
in a particularly trying field, he never has 
descended to sensationalism. Advertisiug 
he regards as an unwarrantable violation 
of good taste. With a high ideal of his 
calling, an unflagging devotion to the task 
before him and a genuine love for his 
people, Mr. Jefferson has simply preached 
Christ in such language as found men’s 
hearts and with such manly earnestness 
as inspired men’s highest purposes. The 
result is God’s doing. 





Quiet Talks With Earnest 
People in My Study * 
I. THE UNKNOWN MAN 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


Certainly, come in! I am delighted to 
see you. Be seated, please. 

And this is your first visit to a min- 
ister’s study! I am surprised. The 
world as seen from a clergyman’s study 
window is worth looking at, I assure you. 
You must come often. 

You will pardon me, I hope, if I grow 
communicative and even confidential. 
Your coming has so touched me that out 
of the abundance of my heart my mouth 
is sure to say things which I am not in 
the habit of saying in the pulpit. 

You laymen, excuse me, do not call on 
the minister often enough. You have 
magnified the value of pastoral calling 
beyond reason. I wish that for the next 
few generations there might be a new 
emphasis on the “layman’s’”’ call. I 
have heard many church members com- 
plain because the pastor had not called on 
them. I have never heard many confess 


that they had neglected the pastor. I 
shall consider this late call on me as 
fruit meet for repentance. 

No one can look out upon the univer- 
sal church without saying, ‘Something 
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is wrong.” Of course, that is nothing 
new. There has always been something 
wrong and probably there always will be. 
But it is the business of Christians to 
keep prying into the roots of wrong 
things that they may devise methods of 
setting the wrong things right. Let us 
examine a few of the roots. 

The first thing which strikes one on 
even a hurried survey of the church is 
the widespread discontent. There are alto- 
gether too many dissatisfied parishes, and 
Iam afraid there are just as many rest- 
less and hungry-hearted pastors. Church 
quarrels get into the papers with alarm- 
ing frequency and pastorates are dis- 
tressingly short, and even where there is 
no noticeable friction there is an appalling 
meagerness of energy and power. There 
is an immense difference between being 
well and not being ill. One may not 
know what health is and yet never be 
sick. -Many churches not sick enough 
to quarrel with the minister are, never- 
theless, debilitated below the point at 
which effective work becomes possible. 
The wrangling, obstreperous churches 
are not so saddening, I think, as the 
shriveled and impotent ones, which have 
only vitality sufficient to save themselves 
from extinction and not vigor enough to 
show the world what robust and conquer- 
ing Christganity is. One of the roots of 
all our church troubles, I take it, is the 
fact that clergymen and laymen do not 
come close enough together. Were I 
asked to give a recipe for lengthening 
pastorates and increasing the vitality of 
the churches I should say, “Shorten the 
distance between the pulpit and the 
pew.” Distance breeds misunderstand- 
ings. When pastor and people do not 
understand each other the nerve of power 
and peace is severed. 

I cannot help feeling that Protestants 
have an inclination nowadays to hold 
themselves aloof from their leaders. The 
eagerness with which the saints seize the 
back seats at prayer meeting is significant 
becauseillustrative. The chasm of vacant 
pews to be seenin most churches between 
pastor and people is the visible sign of a 
spiritual gulf which ought to be bridged. 
The evils ef medieval priestcraft have 
electrified the laity into a state of chronic 
repulsion,~- and the average Protestant 
seems to be afraid of being caught in the 
act of exhibiting too much reverence for 
a clergyman’s office or paying too much 
attention to what a clergyman says. The 
right to read and think for one’s self is 
popularly construed to mean that every- 
body is as good a theologian as the minis- 
ter. -“‘The preacher is no longer an oracle! 
He has been hurled from his pedestal! He 
isa fallible mortal no wiser or better than 
the people to whom he preaches! He 
labors under serious limitations and has 
inbred and ineradicable biases, and there- 
fore what he says must be taken with a 
grain of salt.” The changes have been 
rung upon this strain until a multitude of 
professing Christians act upon the as- 
sumption that a preacher is to be endured 
but not heeded, criticised but not assisted, 
pitied and paid but not honored and loved. 

But nothing is gained by toppling aman 
from his pedestal unless this brings him 
closer to us. The important thing in this 
world is not to hurl .men from their pedes- 
tals but to understand them. And not- 
withstanding all we have heard about the 
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dissipation of the atmosphere of mystery 
in which the “man of God” was once 
enshrouded, it is safe to say that the min- 
ister of today is but little better known 
than he was centuries ago. Once he was 
lost in the seclusion of the cloister, now 
he is lost in the press of the crowd. It-is 
as easy to lose sight of a man in the dust 
as in the clouds, Although. the clergy- 
man of today is a man mingling constantly 
with men, no other manin the community 
is go imperfectly understood. 

But you are not altogether to blame for 
not knowing him. You are busy, of 
course; | know that. His work is differ- 
ent from yours. He does it all out of 
sight. And he never tells you about him- 
self. If a clergyman talks about himself 
he is put down as an egotist. If he men- 
tions his work in conversation he is talk- 
ing “shop.” He cannot complain. He 
cannot protest against injustice. Hecan- 
not explain himself, or defend himself, or 
lay bare the secrets of his interior life, 
for Sundays are few, and on those days he 
must tell the people not of himself but of 
One whom to know is life eternal. 

The result is .the preacher is the un- 
known man of modern society. The 
world thinks it knows him, but it does 
not. The most that it says about him is 
erroneous. Dame Rumor repeats stories 
about his frailties and idiosyncrasies, and 
joeose writers picture him ‘in divers at- 
titudes and colors, but he remains un 
known. 

I have often wished that preachers had 
time to talk now and then te their con- 
gregations a little about themselves. It 
would make them less professional and 
more human to their people. It is sin- 
gular no book has ever yet been written 
giving authentic glimpses of the minis- 
terial world for the edification of laymen. 
Unnumbered volumes have been written 
by clergymen for the benefit of theolog- 
ical students, pointing out perils and bur- 
dens and explaining methods and proc- 
esses, and ministers are constantly tell- 
ing one another of their experiences and 
needs, but little has been written or 
spoken for the purpose of letting laymen 
into the secrets and mysteries of minis- 
terial activity and being.’ And herein the 
whole church suffers loss. Knowledge is 
essential to sympathy, and sympathy is 
indispensable to power, and power is the 
one thing which the church has been 
promised and which it most conspicuously 
and lamentably lacks. We may expect a 
new Pentecost when laymen learn to put 
themselves into the minister’s place. 
When we know each other better some 
of the mists will roll away. 

Crime, like pauperism, is a relation; a rela- 
tion to property, a relation to persons and a 
relation to the law. - Pauperism is not hered- 
itary, neither is crime; if it were, then a rela- 
tion is hereditary. What we really mean by 
heredity is continuity of tissue, with its evo- 
lutionary capacities and tendencies. I, for 
one, do not believe that the seat of crime is in 
tissue. I therefore do not believe that crim- 
inals constitute an anthropological type, that 
the arguments adduced in support of that 
assumption are valid, nor that the methods of 
investigation adopted by the criminal anthro- 
pologists and the results of such investiga- 
tions as they have yet made (fruitful and valu- 
able as they have been in other directions) 
warrant the extreme inferences which they 
have deduced from the facts observed.—F. H. 
Wines. : poo 
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_ The Struggle for Character 
VIII, THE PHYSICIAN 
BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


‘In writing out a list of heroes I have 
always been in the habit of putting down 
doctors near the head of thecolumn. My 
close acquaintance with them consists, ee 
must confess, of my grandfather, whom es 
never saw, my brother, whom I see very | 
seldom, and the character of the parish 
doctor in Ian Maclaren’s Beside the Bon- ' 
nie Brier Bush. 

I should perhaps make another excep- 
tion, viz., the acquaintance I made with 
nearly a hundred others of the medical 
brotherhood during the week T spent with 
them in the line of parish experiments. 

I found no difficulty in getting permis- 
sion from the hundred or more doctors in 
the city to live as near their work as 
possible for a week. I accordingly took 
advantage of the liberty granted me to | 
spend the week something after this 
fashion: 

In the first place, I met and was intro- 
duced to nearly every physician in the 
city. This was not a difficult matter, as 
most of them belonged to the medical 
societies, where I had an opportunity to 
meet many of them at a time. 

To carry out my plan and secure the 
results I was after, I made it a point that 
week to find out what connection existed, 
if any, in the mind of the doctor between 
his work and mine, how one might help 
the other, or what relation properly ex- 
isted between the profession of healing 
the body and healing the soul. 

To do this I had long talks with as many 
doctors as possible. The religious life of 
men necessarily entered into our discus- 
sions. I found the physicians, without 
exception, were interested in the discus- 
sion and generally wished to prolong it. 
Many of them confessed that in the ordi- 
nary conversation of the office the subject 
of Christianity very seldom was men- 
tioned and then only incidentally. 

Besides meeting with the doctors in this 
social way, I was allowed to attend their 
medical societies, visit the hospitals and 
witness operations, see the clinical work 
in the dispensaries, and ride with different 
men in their daily round of visits to 
patients. 

Here are some of my thoughts, the re- 
sult of contact with doctors. The reader | 
will understand that these observations | 
are not the fruits of this one week’s ex- | 
perience alone, but belong to very much 
study of a similar character since then. 

The medical profession touches closely 
on the pastoral work of the minister, but | 
is not generally recognized. 

I could not help feeling a sense of loss 
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! work. A Christian doctor in almost any 


parish would make a splendid assistant 
pastor in many ways. The points of con- 
tact between the physical and spiritual 
condition of the parish are so many that 
they must be taken into the account in 
; any true or valuable study of the needs of 
,aparish. The physician is often in the way 
, to know better what the physical side is 
than the pastor. His whole training and 
‘ practice, his knowledge of human nature 
and its mental and moral bias fit him pe- 
culiarly to be a helper in church work if 
he is a Christian. 

At the same time there are certain 
temptations in the medical profession 
which make the doctor’s personal strug- 
gle for the higher life often deep and 
agonizing. A good deal of this is un- 
known to the public, and the heroism of 
it is unrecognized. 

One of the physicians with whom I 
became acquaint+d that week told me 
that during his first year’s practice ina city 
of about 50,000 people he learned that 
more than a dozen well-known prac- 
titioners there were engaged in acts 
which no Christian doctor could for a 
moment indorse or sanction. He was 
approached several times by persons 
who offered him large fees to perform 
criminal. operations where all the proba- 
bilities were against any detection. At 
the time he was in great financial dis- 
tress, was owing several months’ rent 
on his office and was literally without 
enough to eat at home. 

He said to me: “The temptations that 
come to young physicians along this line 
are tremendous. Many of them yield, 
and once they are involved in such practice 
they cannot escape, and so they go on 
through a lifetime. I could name scores 
of such doctors who, instead of throwing 
their influence on the side of Christian 
life, are encouraging and aiding immo- 
rality.”’ 

I simply quote my friend on this point 
to show how the physician meets a pecul- 
iar temptation at a period in his life when 
he often feels his keenest need of money 
in order to gain a foothold in the great 
struggle for position, where the competi- 
tion is fierce and often as un-Christian as 
it ever was in paganism. 

I found also that the temptation was 
common among the doctors to secure a 
patient no matter what the cost. I donot 
wish to be held responsible for the follow- 
ing, which was told me by a physician of 


unquestionable integrity and honor. It 


may be taken as an illustration of a 
general principle. 

A case was in dispute as to the neces- 
sity for a surgical operation. Three sur- 
_geons said it was necessary; two denied 


as I reflected on the variety of ways open it. After the discussion grew heated an- 


for mutual helpfulness between the doc- ' 
tor and the minister in the parish and | 
ignored by each as if there were no con- | 
nection anywhere. One of the doctors in | 


other man was called in, an undoubted 
authority in such cases. He pronounced 
decidedly against the operation. After 
the doctors had all gone out except one 


my parish gets nearer to the real life of .who had stood for the operation, the 
the people in many ways than I do. He authority on the case said to him: “It 
is a thoroughly consecrated Christian. would have been a great mistake to per- 
He has many times been of great serv- ' form this operation. The boy’s father is 
ice to me by a hint or suggestion con- : poor. It would have cost him a hundred 
cerning the needs of this family or that , dollars. Why were you so determined 
young man from his knowledge of exist- | about it?” 

ing physical causes of suffering. Allthis! “Well,” was the answer, “we have got 
has been done without the betrayal of | to live somehow.” 

personal confidence reposed in him and |,,.I,think this must have been an extreme 
with grateful results to me in my church | case. The frankness of such an admis- 
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sion seems brutal. At the same time the 
physician who told me this said that he 
believed it to be a fact that, in these days 
of terrible surgicai operations, very many 
were performed without sufficient reason 
and with strong suspicion of financial gain 
at the bottom of it. I simply quote him. 
I do not need to say I am not responsible 
for such a comment on the profession. 
It comes from one of the number. 

With all the rest that makes the doc- 
tor’s life a struggle to live out the Chris- 
tian graces is the rivalry, often intense, 
and the constant antagonism with other 
men in the profession. I do not think 
this is as strong as in the case of 
the lawyer, but it does enter more or 
less largely into the daily strain of the 
physician’s life. He must needs be a 
large-hearted and broad-minded man to 
move along his way, growing sweeter and 
stronger, under the fire of professional 
criticism he always meets. 

I would emphasize the fact that the 
physician as a man has great trials to 
endure and has great struggles to over- 
come the world. And after all has been 
said, I gladly pay my tribute to the hero- 
ism and patience of the average doctor in 
the community. There are few equals to 
the practitioner who sacrifices so much 
for the relief of suffering humanity; who 
goes at the call of what he knows before- 
hand will be unpaid labor; who combines 
in these days of marvelous surgery the 
skill of a woman’s touch with the insight 
of a professional strategist. I add to this 
tribute a desire that more doctors were 
like the man who combines the spiritual 
and the physical consolation, and goes 
his way, a veritable pastor in his parish, 
known to men, women and children as 
the “beloved physician.” 





Freedom of the Will No Fiction 


BY REV. EDWIN HALLOCK BYINGTON 


Some years ago I preached a sermon on 
the freedom of the will, and remember 
having felt somewhat ashamed of myself, 
as though the demonstration of a truth 
so self-evident might be accounted a work 
of supererogation. I feel differently now. 
It is a truth which needs utterance and 
emphasis, for some current teachings are 
pushing it into the background. 

Many of is have felt the fascination of 
the theory of evolution. It is not proved, 
but a host of facts suggest it, and we 
hope it is true. What vivid conceptions 
of the power and wisdom of God it gives 
us. It sometimes imparts to the natural 
attributes of God a thrilling significance. 
Evolution cannot fill full the words omni- 
present, omniscient, omnipotent, but it 
can pour into them a wealth of new 
meaning. Even the agnostic evolutionist 
must cry out, If there is a God, he is glo- 
rious beyond the loftiest conceptions ever 
formulated by man. 

But, though evolution does not lift its 
hand against the Almighty, in its excess 
of zeal it does sometimes belittle the 
human will and make of small account 
its freedom. There is an over-emphasis 
of evolution which suggests that man is 
the product of heredity and environment, 
and of practically nothing else; that we 
are what we are, not because of our 
choices, but by reason of the molding 
forces of the centuries and the unfolding 
of thecommon life. It challenges Burns's 
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dictum, “A man’s a man for a’ that,” and 
would have it read, A man’s a man be- 
cause a’ that. It loves order, it is enam- 
ored of development, it hates to sanction 
an independent free will, capable of cre- 
ating chaos out of order. It cannot 
utterly deny the existence of a will, but 
seems to make it a creature rather than a 

- creative force in our lives—a result rather 
than a cause. 

As we listen to the evolutionists we 
hear nothing against the freedom of the 
will; it is scarcely mentioned; but still 
we begin to wonder how we differ from 
the brook, whose history has been made 
by the springs and showers, by the hill- 
sides and the meadows. Nowitmurmurs 
and now merrily sings, now rages and 
now it rests; but it does not choose, 
it simply goes on. As the evolutionist 
enumerates the forces of which we are 
the resultant, we begin to wonder whether 
we have anything to do with what we 
are, or whether we simply go on, 

Because of this tendency to overlook 
the freedom of the will, we need to re- 
member and declare, with more emphasis 
and frequency, that the history of man- 
kind cannot be interpreted aright in the 
light of evolution alone. There has been 
another factor—free will. Heredity and 
environment have been guiding the free 
will, but the free will has been at times 
reversing and shattering the evolution, 
and at times giving it an impulse forward 
that has left far in the rear heredity and 
environment. 

If all the emphasis be laid on evolution, 
then will sin rejoice. The child, in exten- 
uation of its act, cries: ‘‘I could not help 
it. It'was not my fault. He told me to 
do it.”’ This is coming to be the cry of 
all evil and it must be checked. We do 
not need to cease our delight in evolution, 
but we do need to exalt with equal ear- 
nestness the freedom of the will. The 
keen sense of moral responsibility is slum- 
bering in the hearts of the people. It 
should be aroused. We need to cry out 
now more than ever before: ‘“ We are free 
to choose. We do choose. We are re- 
sponsible for our choices.’’ We need to 
make men realize that we are the archi- 
tects of our own fortunes. The materials 
of the past and present are used, but still 
we build—not, we are built. 

Heredity does indeed sit on the right 
hand and environment on the left, but 
the will sits on the throne. They are 
counselors, not powers behind the throne; 
neither are they heirs to the throne. 
We must not allow men to forget this. 
And because evolution is influencing our 
thoughts and framing our phrases we 
need to be on our guard, for uncon- 
sciously by emphasizing that alone or 
overmuch we may lead men to step from 
their thrones and make their dwelling 
with the beasts of the field and eat grass 
like the oxen. 

Another teaching, philosophical rather 
than scientific, the absoluteness of God, 
has a charm as great as that of evolution 
and a similar danger. It would be blas- 
phemy for a Christian to say that the 
absoluteness of God could be overstated. 
It cannot be. Butit can be so stated as 
to mislead. It can be so divorced from 
its supplemental truth, the freedom of 
the will, as to become baneful in its infiu- 
ence. Who can exaggerate the blessings 

the sunshine, but the sunshine without 
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the showers makes a barren desert. The 
church that basks in the absoluteness of 
God without drinking often of the truth 
of free will and moral responsibility can- 
not flourish. Mohammedanism well illus- 
trates this. There is no religion whose 
faith and life are built so completely on 
this one doctrine. Islam is its name; 
kismet is its keynote. And what is the 
result? Fora millennium they have been 
“marking time,’ intelectually and spir- 
itually. Even evolution did “fold its tent 
like the Arabs and as silently steal away” 
from them. This is the natural, the in- 
evitable result of emphasizing the abso- 
luteness of God too far beyond the free- 
dom of the human will and its responsi- 
bilities. 

We should not feel that this sovereignty 
of man is a blot on God’s supremacy. It 
would be had man wrested it from a re- 
luctant deity, if he had, Prometheus-like, 
invaded the divine domain and stolen and 
stamped upon his own soul the divine 
likeness. But it came not thus. It was 
God’s free gift to man. God gave to man 
sovereignty in one place, his own soul. 
There he and not God is absolute, and 
there he is as absolute as God is every- 
where else in the universe. ‘Behold I 
stand at the door and knock,” is the di- 
vine attitude; and if God is supreme in 
any human heart it is because he has 
been invited and enthroned by the crea- 
ture, not because of his creatorship. 
Thus he himself ‘hath decreed. 

So we must emphasize equally and exalt 
side by side these two, the absoluteness of 
God and its offspring, the absolute freedom 
of the human will. If we fail, we shall 
fall into the error of those who declare 
that the logical deduction, from the ex- 
istence of a benevolent sovereign divine 
will, is universalism, i. e., the bringing of 
everything into harmony with that divine 
will. Given one fundamental fact in the 
universe, the absoluteness of God, and 
universalism must be. The stars all 
follow the appointed path. No rippling 
wave, no raging billow refuses to obey the 
impelling breath from the sky. But if 
there are two factors in human history, 
the absoluteness of God and man’s free 
will, a freedom not fictitious nor forensic, 
but real, universalism does not follow. 
It is not a necessary, is not a probable, se- 
quence. 

Let it be added that if the continuance 
of some in sin after death impeaches the 
success of God, as some imply, thén 


equally, perhaps more, is it impeached by- 


the continuance in sin of all during this 
life. But neither conclusion is correct, 
because God has chosen to withdraw his 
compelling sovereignty from the human 
spirit. Moreover, a partial ingathering 
from a real freedom would be a far greater 
success than a complete harvest from a 
seeming freedom, for the latter would 
have no righteousness in it, only the husks 
of an inevitable submission. 

I have known, in a friendly way, many 
non-church-goers, and often have visited 
them in sickness. I find that they are 
not atheists; few doubt a future exis- 
tence; almost all expect to enjoy the 
felicities to come. I recall two men, 
among others, who had no fear for the 
future—one whose deathbed was the 
scene of his continued drunken debauches, 
the other whose immoral life was cheer- 
fully acknowledged as he lay in the house 
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of his sin and shame. They wallowed in 
the mire. until the last breath, anticipat- 
ing a certain translation to eternal bles-: 
sedness. Though these are extreme cases, 
they illustrate the religious creed of hosts 
without the church and of some within it. 
In their circumstances they find ample 
excuses for most of their shortcomings; 
the balance they leave to be straightened 
out by the Almighty; and so they say to 
their souls: ‘Soul, all is provided for, 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.” 
Today the bulk of mankind do not need 
to be told that they are the creatures of 
circumstance, nor urged to rely on the 
greatness and goodness of God. They 
are counting on that too much already. 
They need a doctrine they do not love to 
hear—free will, moral responsibility, what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, in the Evangel- 
ist, commending Dr. H. M. Field’s recent 
outspoken denunciations of Tammany and its 
ally, Senator Platt, the Republican boss, says 
it is a matter of constant amazement to him 
that the religious press is not pushing itself 
more resolutely to the’ front in the discussion 
of municipal reform. 

Prof. E. H. Johnson of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, in The Examiner, ably discusses 
the serious question which is now current, 
Christ or Paul? He holds that “all the Chris- 
tian centuries have found Paul’s exposition of 
the gospel true, because it is too obvious an 
interpretation of the New Testament as a 
whole to be accepted by mistake, and because 
all the Christian centuries have experienced 


the truth of the gospel 4s set forth by Paul. 


Paul’s doctrine is the lesson of his experience. 
Luther’s doctrine is Pauline, because he had 
a Pauline experience. The church’s doctrine 
is Pauline, because its experience of sin and 
of salvation in Christ is essentially Paul’s. 
Let him who can believe that our religion has 
got itself thoroughly misunderstood to this 
day.”’ 
ABROAD 

The Saturday Review, discussing certain 
evils in British railway administration, re- 
marks: ‘‘ How the evil is to be remedied so 
long as the railways possess their preponder- 
ating influence in the House of Commons it is 
difficult to discover.” Apparently cdrporation 
influence in Great Britain is not unlike its 
influence here in our State legislatures, 


Sir Walter Besant comes to the defense of 
the Salvation Army in the Contemporary 
Review. He explains Anglican hostility thus: 
‘* They (the army workers) pay no heed to the 
parish, they ignore the vicar; and the greatest 
work ever attempted for the relief of the 


‘poor, the rescue of criminals, the reformation, 


elevation and civilization of the outcast class 
has been organized and is going on, is advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds, is covering the 
whole world, without the help and the advice 
of bishop, priest or minister.”’ ' 

We commend to F. Hopkinson Smith, Pres- 
ident Andrews of Brown University, and al] 
other admirers of the Turk, the words of Mr. 
Frederick Whyte, in the Pall Mall Magazine: 
“Unfortunately, like the normal goodness of 
Mr. Gilbert’s costermonger, the Turk’s gen- 
tility fails him when it is most required. The 
sympathetic soldier whom you see tending 
his flower garden as you pass his fort or bar- 
racks on your excursion towards the Black 
Sea is capable of murder, massacre and out- 
rage; the handsome, dignified old fellow who 
pours out your coffee for you so benevolently, 
and with such an air of distinction, as you sit 
in the cool shade of some fountains in one of 
these Turkish villages near Therapia, lacks 
only the incentive to become a savage.’’ 
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THE HOME 
Growing Old 


They soon grow old who grope for gold 
In marts where all is bought and sold ; 
Who live for self and on some shelf 

In darkened vaults hoard up their pelf, 
Cankered and crusted o’er with mold ; 
For them their youth itself is old. 


They ne’er grow old who gather gold 

Where spring awakes and flowers unfold ; 

Where suns arise in joyous skies, 

And fill the soul within their eyes ; 

For them the immortal bards have sung, 

For them old age itself is young. 
—Christopher P. Cranch. 





Not a few persons 
How to Keep Young 1 ave written 1898 at 
the head of their letters this week with a 
sigh at the reminder of increasing age. 
Women, more than men, are possessed 
with a dread of growing old, not realizing 
that maturity has its charms and com- 
pensations. We wish young people oftener 
had it impressed upon them that they may 
provide for a happy old age by laying up 
a reserve of sound health and a store of 
happy memories, as well as by cultivat- 
ing tastes and resources which will out- 
last youth. As for those who are already 
approaching middle age, there is no surer 
way to grow old prematurely than to 
dread the future. It is essential, if we 
wish tu keep young, to cultivate that 
hopeful habit of mind so characteristic 
of youth—the hope which makes one able 
to say with Browning, “The best is yet 
te be,” and with Lucy Larcom, “Every 
year life is larger and deeper and more 
beautiful in its possibilities.” Allied with 
this attitude of expectancy must be the 
ability to see the amusing side of life. 
Worry and vexation over what would 
better be laughed at result in disfiguring 
wrinkles. Above all, if the years bring 
us, as they should, a better understand- 
ing of ourselves,.a broadening of active 
human sympathies, a firmer faith in. Prov- 
idence, we shall find life abundantly worth 
the living, no matter what may be the 
number of our birthdays. 





The Supernatural in Our Daily 
Lives 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER 

When we think and speak of the super- 
natural in our daily experience, we are 
apt in a certain vague way to let our 
fancy point to ghosts and visions and 
hallucinations of one sort or another. 
We know that these fade before the test 
of common daylight, that there are ex- 
planationg connected with our physical 
conditions which account for extraordi- 
nary phenomena and discount startling 
impressions made on the retina or the 
nerves of hearing, and we hold ourselves 
above the puerilities of conversing with 
' wizards and witches and consulting clair- 
voyants, and have ne dealings with the 
crudities and the clap-trap of so-called 
spiritual machinery. Yet which of us, 
when sitting calmly down to consider the 
matter, can for an instant ignore the 
supernatural element in our daily lives? 

For one thing, we are ourselves exam- 
ples of supernatural possession, in that 
these houses of clay in which we live and 
work, tabernacles which are likened to 


those moving tents taken up and put 
down at the pleasure of the soldier on the 
march, are tenanted by souls which can 
never die. Once having begun to live, 


‘immortality is our portion, and that 
‘ strange, mysterious ego, which reasons 


and suffers, strives and triumphs some- 


where in the body, located we know not 


precisely where, flitting out as a bird 
from its cage when the angel Azrael 
gives-the signal, that strange and won- 
drous thing, must go on living forever. 
No choice has been given it, for it was a 
spark struck from the divine, a bit of the 
infinite life, a fragment of the universe. 

In so far as we are souls we are super- 
natural beings, and again and again, in 
the experiences of our most ordinary 
days, the knowledge is thrust upon us 
that we are allied to a world beyond and 
different from our own. Our spiritual 
side gives us kinship with spiritual friends, 
and lays us open to attacks from spiritual 
foes, so that our warfare is not merely, 
so far as sin and temptation are con- 
cerned, with flesh and blood, but with 
principalities and powers, while, on the 
other hand, the angels themselves come 
to us, our want being our appeal, and 
they are all ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister to those who shall be heirs of 
salvation. 

It,is an unspeakable comfort to feel in 
our hours of distress the imminent pres- 
sure of a world unseen, to realize that an 
invisible cohort of those who stand at 
God’s right hand is near us at our need. 
“Thinkest thou not,’’ said the Christ, 
“that I might pray to my Father, and he 
would presently send me twelve legions 
of angels?” In an earlier day, a day not 
of the open vision, a prophet asked the 
Lord to open the eyes of his fainting 
servant that he might see, and lo! the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire, and Elisha’s cause was re-enforced 
by a heavenly contingent greater than all 
the host of Samaria. 

What a delight it is in our daily lives, 
amid our ordinary duties, the cooking, 
saving, spending, caring for children, 
mending their clothes, hearing their les- 
sons, watching over their play, that all 
the while the angels are on guard. And, 
better still, that the Lord of the angels is 
ever near, ever strong to uplift us to his 
own sweet presence, ever giving us calm- 
ness and quietness when around us are 
irritation, disappointment and turmoil. 

It should be acomfort, too, to remember 
that we are not always responsible for the 
amazing intimations of evil which sur- 
prise us as they suddenly present them- 
selves in our minds, oftenin sacred mo- 
ments, often unexpectedly. In Bunyan’s 
story of Christian going through the 
Valley of Humiliation and of the Shadow 


of Death, we recall how whispers and sug-. 


gestions and gibes from the adversary 
were part of his great trial, the imps and 
hobgoblins being busy for his discomfit- 
ure. So, undoubtedly, they are for ours, 
and we may vanquish them by the old 
weapons of faith and love and the aid cf 
earnest prayer. 

The most tangible evidence of the super- 
natural in our daily lives is found just 
here, in our constant recourse to prayer, 
and in our invaluable and efficient manual, 
the Word of God. As we read the Bible 
light streams from it on our daily path, 
and no matter what our mood or what our 
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urgency we find there guidance, food, 
solace and refreshment: This is true of 
no other book. Noauthor, however sweet 
and strong and pure, in the crucial mo- 
ments of life comes to us as do those holy 
men of God, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. With the Bible and 
prayer, the human in us is conscious of 
being in touch with the divine above us, 
and the light of the supernatural enfolds 
us as we walk the familiar streets and sit 
at the familiar table. 





The Lone Woman’s Home 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 


“Well, friends,” said Minerva, “here is 
my little home, but four small rooms, up 
several flights in an unfashionable neigh- 
borhood.”’ 

“Sunny and airy, clean and comfort- 
able,” added the Bachelor Brother. 

“And pretty,” admitted the Married 
Sister. ‘‘How you must have planned it 
all! You have a regular color scheme 
throughout. I never knew you had such 
taste. What lovely little nooks; every- 
thing just where. you want it. That’s a 
fascinating corner, with the broad, low 
couch and pillows in front of the book- 
shelves, with the big window to throw a 
light over her left shoulder.” 

“And an Argand burner that swings 
into the proper place at night,” Minerva 
went on in her sister’s tone. 

Then Minerva pushed the couch with 
her foot to show how easily it could be 
brought around in front of the open fire- 
place. Not only that, but she put her 
forefinger in an unnoticeable loop near 
the side edge, and behold the top was 
raised, revealing an exquisitely clean, 
muslin-lined box containing Minerva’s 
best gowns at full length. 

“The bookshelves and cupboards scat- 
tered plentifully about,” said the mis- 
tress of these pleasant ceremonies, “are 
fine grocery boxes, sandpapered and coated 
with shellac or lusterless paint. I made 
them myself and put them up with 
brackets on the baseboard. The floors 
are but the usual thing in ‘narrow stuff,’ 
as the carpenters say, filled and shel- 
laced. I was fortunate in finding the 
house before it was quite finished and in 
being able to induce the landlord to var- 
nish the wood instead of paint it, although 
it is but the cheapest kind of ash. I 
chose my own papers, too, and have plain 
cartridge papers to tone in with the 
wood and set off my few belongings to 
advantage.” 

“That is why it all looks so swell,” the 
Married Sister explained to herself. 

“You see,” Minerva continued, “there 
are no little silkoline, cheese-cloth, flip- 
pery curtains about and no useless hang- 
ings and upholsterings to -cheapen the 
style, get stuffy and be expensive to 
clean. I have exercised much self-con- 
tro] against all useless and rickety things. 
My tiny dining-room here, you see, is to 
be lined with more of the grocery box 
cupboards, for which I picked up glass 
doors in my nosings about.” 

“Why, it is all bric-a-brac!” 

“Pretty nearly,” said Minerva. “You 
will all see pieces that you have given me 
there. I have added to my small stock of 
presents by picking up things both pretty 
and useful at the Japanese shops and 
elsewhere when I was out for exercise 
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They are all good enough to show, al- 
though many are inexpensive, so I have 
just decorated the room with them. 
This shelf, you see, is the size.for the old 
Toby mug that Will gave me. This one 
is for the Napoleon sugar bowl. Ona 
line with the eye I have my narrow rack 
for plates. It is partly designed as an 
economical use of space, too. The room 
is really too small for a medium-sized 
sideboard.” 

“It’s the most ingenious thing I ever 
saw,” exclaimed the Married Sister. 

When the kitchen, bathroom and a 
dainty little chamber had been minutely 
inspected and explained, Minerva and the 
Married Sister “got up” a Bohemian 
Sunday night supper on the kitchen gas 
range, the men taking a hand at the 
chafing-dish. It all tasted so good and 
was seasoned with so much laughing and 
innocent fun that the housewarming party 
forgot the serious side of life for a whole- 
some two hours. 

“T am glad you like it,” said the happy 
housekeeper. ‘For many years the plan 
to have a home for my solitary self has 
been ‘more’n a notion,’ as the darkies say 
about their ‘rheumatiz.’” 

‘‘Were all the possibilities of marriage 
renounced in your infancy?” gravely in- 
quired the Bachelor Brother. 

“Not at «ll,” replied Minerva, missing 
the humor; “I have simply left that event 
of my life to the man who can make it in- 
evitable. But long ago I decided not to 
depend on him for my home-making. So 
if he does not appear I shall not be one of 
those ‘skeery critters’ Will Carleton says 
women are ‘unless they have a home.’”’ 

“Then you have had this maggot in 
your brain for years, dear Sis; come tell 
us how it worked itself out,’ coaxed the 
Married Sister. 

‘First of all,” responded Minerva, “by 
the aid of example. I heard and after- 
wards saw for myself that there were 
single women in New York, Boston and 
Chicago, to say nothing of smaller places, 
who were doing the same thing success- 
fully—women who had the love of a home 
deep in their hearts and stern necessities 
for the same by reason of work that 
brought them into competition with men 
of well-rounded lives. Then I began to 
dream my little dream, figure on costs 
and spend many of my off hours looking 
at apartments and small houses, espe- 
cially new houses. Perfunctory walks at 
noon were turned into cheerful diversion. 
When I saw what recreation there was in 
it, I began to understand why heaven 
planted in work-a-day mankind the desire 
fora home. After many a hard evening 
at my designing board I have put myself 
to sleep planning these little rooms. 

“At the outset I shaped my scheme on 
what would be absolutely necessary to 
keep me in good condition for my work— 
on what things would go the farthest 
toward good health and good spirits and 
what I could do without. It was a practi- 
cal dream. When such matters became 
somewhat clear, I looked into costs, 
thereby developing a new recreation in 
the mysteries of hardware, plumbing, 
household furnishings and housekeeping. 
I found time for an evening course of 
lectures on plain cooking. After a year 
or so I took another course on chafing- 
dish cooking, and again on marketing. 
These opened my eyes to what we eat and 
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what we waste, with many a side light on 
how little of either comfort, pleasure or 
nourishment the homeless woman receives 
for all she spends in boarding houses and 
restaurants. The cooking classes also 
gave me some ideas about fuel, as to 
healthfulness as well as economy in heat- 
ing and cooking.” 

“QO, Minerva, you make my head swim,”’ 
laughingly cried the Married Sister. 

“You have ‘let yourself in,’ you shall 
hear the whole story,” the new house- 
keeper rejoined. “I decided that as I 
was planning to really live I must have 
a chamber, sitting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen and bathroom. At length I found 
them with all my essentials. Of course 
this is not a fine house nor a swell neigh- 
borhood.” 

“It’s perfectly respectable. I looked 
into that,’’ cut in the Bachelor Brother; 
“looked up the records of the landlord 
and janitor, too.” 

“The stairs don’t hurt me,” said Mi- 
nerva, “and elevators and fashionable 
neighborhoods lift the rents. Externally 
and internally this may not please some 
of my friends, but it suits me.” 

“But how about the drudgery part of 
your housekeeping ?” queried the Mar- 
ried Sister. 

“There isn’t any!” 

*O, you have a maid who sleeps at 
home.”’ 

“T cannot afford such a nuisance,” ex- 
claimed Minerva. ‘‘Sometime when I 
can pay for a good housekeeper I may 
find one who won’t waste more than she 
uses, and who will employ her spare time 
sewing and making herself really helpful. 
I have such a valuable creature in my 
mind’s eye. I have even seen ove or two 
in others’ service. But for the present I 
am running my household on a more con- 
servative scale. You will laugh when 
you hear it, but it’s ‘gospel fact.’ I have 
a washerwoman who comes once a fort- 
night, does my washing, wipes up my 
floors, shakes the rugs and curtains (every 
rag goes on and off easily) and ‘ends up’ 
with the ironing before she goes home.” 

‘“* My dear, you are romancing.” 

Facts,” retorted Minerva; “but she 
was not thrown at me by an intelligence 
office. I inquired about the neighbor- 
hood for the right person till I found her 
—one who lives near and who was ‘brought 
up’ to do nothing but her own work, but 
has had reverses. Lunches, of course, I 
am obliged to take at a down-town res. 
taurant. As for dinners, I knew there 
would be some cook in a house of this 
size who would be glad to send in to me a 
simple dinner of soup, meat and vegeta- 
bles and to call for her soiled dishes an 
hour later. I was not mistaken. It is 
usually a part of my cook’s own family 
meal, but she would not recognize it with 
my little relishes and desserts, set out in 
my bric-a-brac. You see I have a good 
pantry and refrigerator. Many delicious 
‘extras’ cost little when bought in quan- 
tity and kept in proper places. My own 
few dishes I ‘do’ or ‘set to soak,’ as I 
happen to feel inclined. 

“In the mornings fresh milk and fresh 
rolls come up the dumb-waiter ona stand- 
ing order with the best grocer in the 
neighberhood. The gas stove heats water 
while I am dressing, and, positively, in 
less time than I could get down stairs and 
wait for a family. to assemble I make my 
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own breakfast, with my eggs and coffee 
and oatmeal just to my taste, to say 
nothing of favorite fruits. Then I open 
all the windows, and find pleasant and 
healthful exercise in ‘doing up’ my 
dishes, chamber work and dusting before 
I start for the office. I have to be quick 
about it, but everything is conveniently 
arranged. Usually I feel like rising in 
good season, because I go to bed when I 
want to.” 

“But don’t you wish you could get 
some really nice young lady to come in 
with you, be company and share ex- 
penses ?’’ asked the Married Sister. 

“Emphatically, I don’t,” answered Mi- 
nerva. ‘If she were a sort of inevitable, 
like the husband I may marry, it would 
be delightful to have her, no doubt; but 
she would add to the expenses as well as 
share them. We should waste, as well as 
enjoy, each other’s leisure, and there 
would necessarily be some constant sur- 
renders of taste and everything that the 
place is made for. It isa boon to me to 
know that in one place I can have my 
own way, can be tired and cross, or fired 
with activity, and disturb no one; that I 
can be alone or have whom I choose to 
sit with me before my Lares and Penates. 
Besides, as it is, I am perfectly free to 
come and go. When I want to go away 
for a day or a month I merely pull the 
door to, and tell my cook and washer- 
woman that I shall not need their good 
offices till further notice.” 

“T know you will be surprised that all 
of this, including gas bills and a ton of 
the best English cannel for my open fire, 
costs less than living in a second-rate 
boarding house. And when one wants to 
economize, think of the satisfaction of - 
being able to do it without an audience! ”’ 

“Why, dear, how many things your 
housekeeping friends can send you,” ex- 
claimed the Married Sister. ‘That little 
pantry of yours shall have a sample of 
every one of my pickles and jellies at once 
as a token of my absolute surrender. 

“And I beg to be allowed to put in a 
telephone and maintain it, as—a birth- 
day present out of season,’’ proffered the 
Brother-in-Law. 

The Bachelor Brother crowed. ‘Mi 
nerva is acknowledged to have chosen the 
better part of Mary, Martha and the 
whole family; now evérything else shall 
be added unto her.” 

As the little. housewarming party 
walked homeward, the Brother-in-Law re- 
marked that their spinster sister was 
“another person in her own home. She 
seems to have blossomed out rather sur- 
prisingly. I had always found her a 
thought preoccupied—tired, perhaps; but 
she seems now to be at ease herself and 
to impart it to others.” ; 

“She has found her element,” said the 
Bachelor Brother; “obtained her, pal 
ance-wheel, so to speak. I have ays 
said that a woman’s own home, if she is 
happy in it, is the most becoming back- 
ground she can have, even when she is in 
the mere beginning of it, as Minerva is. 
I shall be interested to see the friends she 
gathers about her, and how the social side 
of her warm nature develops. She ad- 
mits that her work has improved in 
strength, in breadth and in individuality. 
I believe it would have been the same if 
she were anything, from a poet to book- 
keeper for a wholesale coal yard.” 
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“It frightens me,” said the Married 
Sister, “to think of what I tried to de- 
prive the poor child in my narrow desire 
to keep her within our little convention- 
alities.”’ 


The Great Football Team 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


How it did snow! 

“Reminds me of old times,” said grand- 
father, drawing his easy-chair a little 
nearer the fire. “If you had lived sixty 
years ago, boys, this storm would have 
made work for you instead of play.” 

“How, grandfather?” asked Tom, with, 
I am sorry to say, an ill-concealed yawn. 

“Shoveling paths, breaking out roads, 
feeding cattle—O, all sorts of chores that 
must be done on a farm,” 

It must be confessed that the six boys 
in the Raynor family (two of them were 
Vermont cousins on a visit) were fidgety 
and restless to a degree that would have 
disturbed the nerves of a younger and 
stronger man than the venerable gentle- 
man who sat by the fire dreamily remem- 
bering hisown boyhood days. The young- 
sters, whose ages ranged from eleven to 
fifteen (Tom and Harry were twins), had 
planned a grand skating excursion for 
that afternoon, but the heavy fall of snow 
put that out of the question. 

Nothing daunted, they had sallied forth 
and spent most of the day out of doors, 
frolicking in the snow, tumbling one an- 
other over, building forts and knocking 
them down again. It was now twilight, 
the boys were in warm, dry clothes, the 
firelight shone cheerfully on the walls, 
the snowflakes tick-ticked against the 
windowpanes, and ‘‘ What shall we do?” 
was the boy chorus, for supper would not 
be ready for nearly two hours. 

Just at this point in came a bluff, red- 
cheeked, middle-aged man, who was in- 
stantly pounced upon. 

“O Uncle Ned, uncle, do tell us some- 
thing to do!” 

“H’m,” said Uncle Ned, pretending ill 
humor, “what a noisy, discontented, un- 
ruly "— 

Here he was suppressed by a combined 
assault of the boy ranks, front, rear and 
flank, until he was compelled to wave his 
white handkerchief in token of surrender. 

“Let’s get up a football eleven, boys!” 

This sounded well, and the turbulent 
six subsided, though questions came pelt- 
ing like stray shots from a retreating foe. 

“Take the history of the world for the 
last five hundred years ’’—blank looks on 
the part of the audien “and pick out 
eleven men and seven substitutes for an 
ideal team. There must be some good 
reason for admitting each man. Tom, 
you may select the center rush and right 
and left guards; Harry the two tackles 
and right end.” 

Uncle Ned went on allotting the posi- 
tions until all were provided for, three to 
each boy. They all were eagerly inter- 
ested in football, and their uncle was a 
Harvard graduate and extremely fond of 
the game, when properly played, as they 
all knew. 

“Report here after supper tonight,” 
were his orders; and he pulled down a 
dozen or two encyclopedias, biographies 
and histories, which were eagerly seized. 

The room was very quiet for the next 
hour or two, paper and pencils were in 
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demand, and two or three of the boys 
were actually reluctant—unheard of state 
of affairs—to obey the summons to sup- 
per. 

At half-past seven the little circle, now 
enlarged by two girls with bright eyes 
and thick braids of brown hair, gathered 
about the fire, which fairly laughed when 
the wind howled outside and beat at the 
windows with snowy paws. 

“Now, boys,” said Uncle Ned, “bring 
out your lists. Tom, whom have you 
chosen for center?” 

“General Grant,” replied Tom, promptly. 
‘“‘He was great for rushing, and for ‘hold- 
ing it out on that line.’”’ 

“Line up! Line up!” cried Cousin 
Ralph. ‘Grant is a good player, sure. 
Now for the guards!” 

“Right guard, George Washington,” 
announced Tom. 

There was a shout at this. 

“Never you mind, Tom,” chuckled 
Uncle Ned. “You've got the idea. Tell 
us why you chose him.” 

“*First in war, first in peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen,’ ”’ quoted 
Tom. “That means he was a tip-top 
player in a game, always reliable in train- 
ing and popular among the fellows. Be- 
sides,” he continued, stoutly, “che was 
six feet tall, had a cool head and was 
great for gaining ground.” 

A round of applause now amply atoned 
for the merriment that had gone before. 

I haven’t time or space to tell you of 
all the positions in that eleven of great 
men, nor the reasons, some of them com- 
ical enough, for their selection. Sheridan 
was chosen for one of the half-backs on 
account of his swiftness in getting into 
the fight. Sherman obtained a place on 
the team because he made great gains 
“around the end.” Napoleon disputed 
the captaincy with Washington, and even 
Galileo became a substitute, he “could 
see so far ahead!” 

I must leave you, boys, to finish out the 
team, remembering that, as in a first- 
class athletic body of boys or young men, 
you must regard not only the player’s 
achievements in war, but his character. 
He must be manly, clean, self-sacrificing, 
high-minded, as you must be if you are to 
be successful on the football field or in 
the grand, beautiful life field that stretches 
out before you. 

If you care to do so, I shouldn’t wonder 
if the Home Editor or Mr. Martin would 
be glad to receive lists from you, such as 
the Raynor boys found such fun in pre- 
paring. 


Child Study Program 

A correspondent asks for a list of topics for 
the meetings of a Child Study Circle, and we 
are glad to call attention to the subjects con- 
sidered by the Child Study Division of the 
Woman’s Club, Decatur, Ill. The main divi- 
sions of the program are: Physical Conditions, 
Habits. Intellectual and Moral Conditions, 
Children’s Interests, Problem of Discipline, 
Christian Nurture and Literature. Some of 
the sub-topics are: Clothing of Children; Care 
of Their Bodies; Diet; Eye and Ear; Emer- 
gencies; The Right ‘To Be Well Born; Duty 
of Parents to Children; Duty ‘of Children to 
Parents; Plays and Games; Imitation; Fears, 
Nature of, Cause and Cure; Self-Control; 
Right and Wrong Punishments; Reverence 
and Worship ; Sunday Observance; Children’s 
Falsehoods; Aisthetic Side of Child Nature; 
Etiquette; Companions. 
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Closet and Hitar 


Stand in awe and sin not; commune 
with your own heart and be still. 





The years of God are full and satisfy- 
ing, each soul shall have its turn; it is 
his good pleasure to give us the kingdom. 
There is so much room, there are such 
thronging possibilities, there is such end- 
less hope.—A. D. T. Whitney. 


Upward the soul forever turns her eyes ; 
The next hour always shames the hour 
before ; 
One beauty, at its highest, prophesies 
That by whose side it shall seem mean and 
r. 
No Godlike thing knows aught of less and 
less, 
But widens to the boundless perfectness. 
—J. R. Lowell. 








Kindly words, sympathizing attentions, 
watchfulness against wounding men’s 
sensitiveness—these cost very little but 
they are priceless in their value... . O! 
my brethren, it is the omission of these 
things which is irreparable; irreparable 
when you look to the purest enjoyment 
which might have been your own; irrepa- 
rable when you consider the compunction 
which belongs to deeds of love not done; 
irreparable when you look to this groan- 
ing world and feel that its agony of bloody 
sweat has been distilling all night and 
you were dreaming away in luxury!— 
Robertson on The Irreparable Past. 





An ear 
Quick to hear 
Eternal melody ; 
An eye quick to see 
All beauty, Christ, in thee; 
A mouth 
Seasoned with charity, 
Softer than soft wind of the South— 
Grant these, O Lord, to me! 
—Anna EF. Hamilton. 





We were made to attain to the divine 
likeness—made, that is, as we can now 
see, to realize each in the narrow sphere 
of our fragmentary lives, each according 
to the measure of our ability, the fact of 
the incarnation, to live in the light of 
that vision of absolute truth which has 
been opened to us, to live by the growth 
of that knowledge of God which he places 
within our reach through the fulfillment 
of daily duties.—Canon Westcott. 





Almighty God, by whose mercy 7 am 
permitted to bebold the beginning of 
anotber pear, succor witb thy belp and 
bless witb tby favor the creature whom 
thou youcbsafest to preserve. Mitte 
gate, it it sball seem best unto thee, tbe. 
diseases of mp body and compose tbe 
disorders of mp mind. Dispel my tere 
rors and grant tbat the time whbicb tbou 
sbalt pet allow me map not pass rie 
profitably away. Let not pleasure see 
duce me, fdleness lull me or miserp 
depress me. Bet me perform to tby 
glorp and the good of my fellows 
creatures tbe work whicb tbou sbalt 
yet appoint me. And grant that as 7 
draw nearer to mp dissolution, 7 may, 
by the belp of thy Moly Spirit, teel my 
knowledge of thee increased, mp bope 
exalted and my faitb strengtbened, tbat, 
when the bour whicb is coming sball 
come, # map pass by a bolp deatb to 
everlasting bappiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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HOW A BUSY MOTHER MANAGES 

I had been out all the afternoon calling on 
various ladies in reference to some church 
work, and as I came home my mind was full 
of the glimpses I had had into widely different 
homes. In particular I was impressed by the 
sharp contrast between two mothers whose 
outward circumstances seemed to be almost 
identical. They were about the same age, 
each had a husband and four children, and, 
as I happened to know, just about the same 
amount of money to live on. But here the 
likeness ended. 

One mother was prematurely old, with a 
worried, unhappy face and a tired look that 
indicated she was wearing herself out and 
would soon break down with nervous prostra- 
tion. ‘I couldn’t think of it,’ she had replied 
to my appeal. ‘Why, I never have a minute 
to myself, and my work is always behind, and 
I’m so tired I can hardly drag myself about!” 

The other mother looked well, young and 
happy. “I hadn’t meant to undertake any- 
thing more this winter,’ she said, when I had 
stated my errand, “for I already have plans 
enough to keep me as busy as I ought to be. 
You see I must manage to get time to rest 
every day, or else I should break down. How- 
ever, this seems to me so important that I will 
think it over. Possibly I may be able to give 
up something and do this instead. I will let 
you know.” And her bright, cheery manner 
did me a world of good. 

“But,” I asked, “if you will pardon my 
curiosity, how do you manage to get time for 
rest? With your family I should think it 
would be impossible.”” And my mind reverted 
to her discouraged neighbor, who looked as if 
she didn’t know what rest meant. 

“O, by being systematic,’ was her laughing 
reply. ‘I began with my children when they 
were babies and always tried to have their 
baths, meals and exercise at regular hours 
and put them to bed early. It was some trouble 
—more with one child than with al] the others 
put together, but it wasn’t long before they 
settled into regular habits, and that meant 
rest for me. It meant, too, quiet evenings that 
my husband and I could enjoy together, and 
that has been worth a great deal to us both. 
Then the children have been uniformly well, 
owing largely, I think, to their simple, regular 
life, and I haven’t had to get tired out as one 
always must in illness. I don’t fuss much 
over their clothes, but get strong, durable 
garments which don’t often require mending. 
Then each child takes care of his own posses- 
sions, hangs up his clothing, puts away his 
toys and has some share in the work of the 
household. In this way I am saved a great 
deal of picking up and a great many steps. 
And yet the children have very little to do 
and it is seldom that one objects, though they 
are as lively and full of fun as healthy chil- 
dren always ought to be. You see where a 
household is carefully managed a mother can 
always have some time to herself. If she 


doesn’t, it’s usually because she doesn’t know . 
‘hand? All must co-operate if the family life 


how to manage, and I pity her.” 

After I came home I happened to take up 
The Congregationalist and see “D. B.’s” 
appeal, so I resolved to let her know how one 
mother contrives to get some time to herself. 

M. C. R. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HELP 

To the perplexed mother of five, who asks 
how she can find even a short time each day 
for rest and devotion, I would offer a sugges- 
tion or two. 

As to rest, I well know how hard it is for 
the busy mother to find even the spare half- 
hour, but if, when she feels exhausted with 
the multiplied burdens of the day, she would 
only let everything stand for a time and lie 
down, she would gain time in the long run. 
Do not carry your work with you, or the rest 
will give you little benefit, but leave your 
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cares and give way to perfect abandon for a 
time; sleep, if possible, and you will rise to 
accomplish more than if you had dragged 
wearily through the whole day. 

I think I hear the mother of several little 
prattlers ask, ‘‘How can I rest or sleep with 
‘mamma here’ or ‘mamma there,’ or some 
one in danger of tumbling down stairs?’”’ The 
busy mother of young children should teach 
her little ones to lie down and sleep with her 
each afternoon that all might rest together. 
The mother of a large family should have 
more leisure than the mother of a small one, 
as all should be trained to helpfulness. The 
inquiring mother of five will not realize this 
at the present stage with her young family, 
but in a short time, if they are carefully 
trained to take their share of household du- 
ties, the mother will find they can relieve her 
in many ways. The older children can take 
charge of the little ones while she takes an 
afternoon or evening out, or read to her while 
she is busy with her needle or other simple 
employment. Even now Tom and Lucy should 
be trained to dress and prepare for school 
with but a little help and oversight from 
mother, and to give a hand with the little ones 
or about the house. 

The assistance given by young children 
may often seem more trouble than profit, but 
it pays well to take the time and patience to 
teach them how to do work properly. Apart 
from the real help they will soon be to you, 
you are educating them in unselfishness and 
in skill which will be invaluable both to them- 
selves and others in after years. The happy, 
tactful way, that so few possess, of winning 
and keeping the children’s interest and sym- 
pathy in these lines is a talent worth striv- 
ing for. Wise parents are anxious at this 
age, with all its openings and advantages, 
to give their children the best literary edu- 
cation possible, but to attain this do not 
sacrifice the domestic or home development. 
By training them to share the home cares 
with you, you can better keep up with them 
in reading and culture, and a mother can 
make “no greater mistake than to become 
a slave to her children, or mere household 
drudge, in order that they may attain a higher 
intellectual or social standing than their par- 
ents. 

When a capable domestic cannot be secured, 
a partof such wages might wisely be expended 
in having sewing or heavier work done, and 
it is true economy for the mother to secure all 
such help possible. In circumstances like the 
one in question, the father should, if at all 
practicable, give a helping hand before break- 
fast or after the evening meal. If home is as 
cheerful and attractive as possible, it should 
be a recreation and pleasure for him to enter- 
tain the little ones while the mother attends 
to her household duties, and then, when all 
are snugly in bed, with prayers and evening 
chat over, why should he not share with her 
the good things in book or paper, if the inevi- 
table sewing or mending basket is still on 


reach any approach to its true ideal and the 
mother have liberty to be her best. 
A. L. C. M. 


NOTHER’S QUIET HOUR 

The case of the “distracted mother of five 
children,”’ who asks for advice in the Council 
of Dec. 9, is one which appeals to my sympathy. 
And yet it is with hesitation that suggestion 
is offered lest it seem out of place coming from 
one whose standpoint is different. Three 
children instead of five, and one servant to 
bear the burdens of housework, result in 
easier conditions within the home than those 
mentioned in the letter. Yet where household 
cares are lighter a Christian woman has op- 
portunity to engage in services of love and 
benevolence outside of home which take a 
corresponding portion of her time, while she 
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has duties with her children similar to those 
of any faithful mother. Thus there comes 
about a like condition in that both these 
mothers have their hours well filled with 
active work. 

Without advising any definite line of action 
for another, may I suggest several thoughts 
which appear true and applicable to the vari- 
ous conditions in which busy mothers find 
themselves? These thoughts are with special 
reference to the quiet hour which the spiritual 
life, not the purely intellectual life, demands. 
A mother may long to feed both heart and 
mind, but with the Christian the former takes 
precedence. After that she may do the best 
she can with culture of the mind. 

The quiet hour is necessary to any positive 
attainments in spiritual life. To recognize 
this fact and to long for such an hour—these 
are first steps inarranging it. Someare feebly 
wishing they could take time to meditate in 
the midst of busy days, but the unspeakable 
importance of such meditation has not taken 
firm grasp upon their minds. It is gain to the 
mother who comes from her Bible, her book 
of devotion, her prayers, refreshed in spirit 
and clearedin vision. Itis gain tothe children 
who find mother more patient, wise and gentle. 
I have come to belieye in a principle which 
applies also to the giving of one-tenth to the 
Lord. The nine-tenths go as far afterward as 
the whole would have gone, even farther. So 
with the rest of the day when a morning hour 
has been given to the Lord. More and better 
work can be done as the days pass. 

There must always and everywhere be sac- 
rifice of material things to secure best spir- 
itual results. So a mother’s domestic and 
social life may have to be simplified and re- 
adjusted if she would have her “quiet hour.” 
It is worth thinking over in a businesslike 
way, in response to the question, ‘‘ How can I 
arrange my household work, my sewing, my 
reading with the children, my shopping, my 
calling and my benevolent duties, so as to be 
alone with God today for an hour ’”’? 

Perhaps the hour may sometimes need to be 
changed, perhaps it may not always extend to 
sixty minutes. Nevertheless, barring all hin- 
drances, a quiet perseverance brings its re- 
ward. And one reward, quite outside of self, 
is to hear childish voices saying after a time, 
‘Mamma, I must have my little time alone.” 

Mrs. C. H. DANIELS. 


A PERPLEXED AUNT 

I wish some one would tell me how to deal 
with a boy of fourteen who evidently prefers 
falsehood to truth. Would you face him with 
his lies and let him know that you are not de- 
ceived by his talk,. or would you take it for 
granted that he is above such a thing, and 
hold up a high standard in the hope that he 
will some day reach it? Would you let him 
learn by experience, by suffering the conse- 
quences, or would you insist on truthfulness 
by trying to force him to confess, and punish- 
ing him for his offenses? Not being his 
mother, I have not the usual authority of a 
commander, nor does the boy in my charge 
recognize any obligation to obey. Before 
coming into my home he was thrown on his 


own resources and feels himself his own mas- : 


ter. If he wishes to go out evenings and re- 
turns at nine or ten o’clock, with nothing to 
say as to where he has been, would you let 
the matter drop and try to make home so at- 
tractive he will not care to leave it? Orought 
I to insist upon an account of his doings, even 
though I am not sure he will tell me the 
truth? As far as I understand the boy his 
falsehoods are not due to an overactive im- 
agination, but to an intense longing to be dip- 
lomatic and to get ahead of others. I should 
like to know if any of the readers of Mothers 
in Council have had experience with such a 
child. MAIDEN AUNT, 





oF * See oe oe eens 
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The Conversation Corner 


BOUT the time that you receive this 
paper, or a day or two later, cer- 
tain political clubs in different, 

cities will have banquets and speaking; 
if you take the Sunday newspaper—as I 
know you do not—you will see a short ac- 
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count of them. Theoccasion of these club 
meetings is that Jan. 8 is the anniversary 
of the famous battle of New Orleans, in 
1815, fought by General Jackson against 
Gen. Sir Edward Pakenham, commander 
of the British troops, our country then 
being at war with England. (When I was 
a boy it was always called “the last war.’’) 
Asa matter of fact, that famous and bloody 
battle, in which over 2,000 men were slain, 
need not have been fought at all, for on 
Dec. 24 previous—I write this on the an- 
niversary of that day—a treaty of peace 
had been signed at Ghent (do you know 
where that is?); but even such glad tid- 
ings as Christmas news of peace traveled 
slowly in those days and did not reach 
Washington until five weeks after the 
battle. But as General Jackson was a 
great political leader his victory at New 
Orleans is turned into a political celebra- 
tion every year. 

Of course we Cornerers are not politi- 
cians—we are statesmen!—but I will use 
the anniversary to tell you of my visit to 
General Jackson’s home, which I have 
not had a chance before to speak of. As 
I had been a few days before at President 
Jefferson’s home in Virginia and passed 
several times President Polk’s residence 
in Nashville, I was anxious to go to the 
seat of President Jackson. It is twelve 
miles from Nashville, on the “Lebanon 
pike.” I was fortunate in joining a pleas- 
ant company of Northern gentlemen and 
ladies, visitors, like myself, at the Cen- 
tennial Fair. The day was balmy and 
the buckboard easy. For miles we drove 
on the once immense Jackson estate. 
Through a fine double row of cedars we 
suddenly saw “the Hermitage,” a large 
two-story brick house, with double piazza, 
front and rear. The establishment is 
owned by a society of ladies, and under 
its auspices kept open for visitors, who 
for a small fee are allowed to go over it. 
We were only allowed to look in at the 
door of the bedroom where Jackson died, 
the furniture of which is said to remain 
the same as at the time of his death. I 
was, however, much surprised on our 
return trip to learn from two gentlemen 
of our party that they had afterwards, 
when in the second story, found a secret 
staircase which led down to the bedroom 
and had quietly descended to it—how 
would the old warrior have expressed 
himself if he could have foreseen that 


such a liberty would be taken, even fifty 
years after his death? I have no evi- 
dence, however, that any relics were 
taken away to grace a private residence in 
Pennsylvania or a college library in Iowa! 

The most interesting relic was old 
“Uncle Alfred,” one of General Jack- 
son’s one hundred and fifty slaves, who 
at the age of ninety-four is hale and 
hearty and able to describe about every- 
thing that ever happened at the Hermit- 
age. He told us of the visits of Lafayette 
and other distinguished persons. He did 
not pretend to remember personally the 
visit of General Washington, but insisted 
that he came there. Do the Cornerers 
know whether the first President ever 
traveled as far west as the Hermitage? 
General Jackson came there in 1804, living 
until 1819 in a humble log house, still 
standing, together with a smaller one 
close by, which served as the kitchen and 
dining-room. Think of the crowd of 
guests—including often celebrated men 
like Houston and Benton and Burr—who 
would be entertained for days or weeks in 
that small house! 

Uncle Alfred was especially proud to 
take us to the tomb of Jackson, and re- 
peated with perfect accuracy the long in- 
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scriptions on the monument. When he 
saw me pointing the kodak at him he pro- 
tested vigorously, but when he was as- 
sured that. the views were to go to Boston 
and not to be sold in Tennessee, he will- 
ingly consented—and you see him in the 
foreground. (That is not he in front of 
the log cabin, nor is it a Cornerer!) He 
said that his old master “was the best 
man in the country; he was like a silver 
dollar, tried in the fire seven times he 
would come out pure.” He admitted that 
the General would get in a passion some- 
times, and that when he got angry and 
swore his great oath, ‘then you look out 
and do what you gwine to do!” 

Do you remember a discussion we had a 
year or two ago when Harry T. sent us a 
cut of the old “‘Constitution”’ at Ports- 
mouth and inquiry was made about the 
coupé made out of its timbers in 1836 and 
presented to General Jackson by the citi- 
zens of Amherst? As I was at the Her- 
mitage just at the time you were having 
your great celebration at Boston on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the launch- 
ing of “Old Ironsides,” I asked about it 
there. Uncle Alfred said that he remem- 
bered it very well and General Jackson’s 
riding in it to Nashville, and that it was 
now in the possession of Col. Andrew 
Jackson (the General’s step-grandson), at 
Cincinnati, but that it had been somewhat 


injured in a fire. This was confirmed at 
the Nashville Fair. where the big old 
family coacn was on exhibition. Being 
asked about Jackson’s inauguration coach, 
Uncle Alfred replied that in 1837 he rode 
from the White House to the Capitol in a 
coach with Mr. Van Buren, “who super- 
seded with him!” 

While General Jackson was a true 
patriot and a brave soldier he was a man 
of blood, not only in wartime but in 
duels and on many occasions of private 
fights, as used to be the custom in the 
“chivalrous” days and land of slavery. 
We can see now, too, the great evil which 
has come from the system of political 
office-holding adopted by him—‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils ’’—which it is still 
so difficult to uproot. It is a beautiful 
incident in contrast with his long life of 
fighting that the old hero in his last 
years yielded his strong will to Jesus 
Christ as his Master, and before his neigh- 
bors in the little brick Presbyterian church, 
still standing on the estate, made profes- 
sion of his new faith. 

P. 8S. After Christmas. I see by the 
papers that there were splendid celebra- 
tions in the Kaiser’s palace and the 
Queen’s palace and Blenheim palace, but 
I do not believe the royal children or 
great folks’ children were a bit happier 
than you and I were in our humble gath- 
erings and gifts. As I was going down 
street the next morning I heard a big 
thumping on a window and, going into 
the house, I was accosted by a little boy 
with: “Mr. Martin, see my new gloves!” 
He was trying to pull them on; besides 
these he had wooden animals, and col- 
ored story-books, and—you know the rest. 
The most useful presents I had were two 
specimens of sloyd work, made and sent 
me by two boy friends, for hanging coats, 
etc., on. I think I shall try to get per- 
mission to put them up in my library! 

I have just heard of a unique Christmas 
distribution at one home, where the pack- 
ages were deposited in the parlor (the 
younger folks all being excluded) in order 
of size, from the biggest box down to the 
tiniest parcel, the whole row crossing the 
room and part of the way back again. In 
another home the last package was a huge 
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box, “just received by express,” which 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed 
had to open—box after box, package after 
package, one within another, till out of 
the last came a watch—“from his chil- 
dren.” Wasn’t that a funny way to do it? 
Now, a Happy New Year to you all! 


Mu. Mate 
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LESSON FOR JAN, 16 Matt. 4: 17-25 
Beginning of the Ministry of 
Jesus 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Jesus was formally inducted into his minis- 
try by his baptism at the Jordan. He was 
tested for his ministry by his experience in 
the wilderness. In the baptism and tempta- 
tion the discipline of years had been crowded 
into days. A thronging succession of new 
things had crowded on his mind. Who can 
measure the things he had learned in that 
brief time, or how swiftly the thoughts of the 
quiet years at Nazareth ripened into convic- 
tion and action? He at once assumed the 
position of a prophet, called to himself fol- 
lowers and began to preach. Our lesson shows 
us: 
1. The message of Jesus’ first preaching. 
Matthew calls it ‘the gospel of the kingdom.”’ 
Mark ealls it “‘the gospel of God.” Luke 
places the visit of Jesus to Nazareth immedi- 
ately following the temptation, and describes 
his preaching by his text in Isaiah and its ex- 
position. It was “good tidings to the poor,”’ 
“release to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind,” liberty to them that are 
bruised, ‘“‘the acceptable year of the Lord.”’ 
Matthew and Mark both place the beginning 
of Jesus’ preaching immediately after the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of John, leaving out of 
account the months of his baptizing and min- 
istry in Jerusalem, Jud#aand Samaria, which 
are described in John’s gospel. Matthew’s 
purpose seems to be to show that Jesus took 
up John’s message when John was silenced. 
It is summarized of both preachers in the 
same words [Comp. Matt. 3: 2 with 4:17]. It 
was ever a summons to repentance, amplified 
by John in such words as Luke records [3 : 7-14], 
and by Jesus as told by Matthew [7: 13-27]. 
The call to repentance was enforced by the 
peculiar reason, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.’’ Whatthat kingdom was is the chief 
subject of the teaching of Jesus, of which we 
shall learn in coming weeks. 

2. The work of the members of the kingdom. 
Matthew, Mark and Luke tell us that Jesus 
ealled four fishermen to be his disciples, find- 
ing them on the shore of the lake of Galilee. 
These two writers would leave the impression, 
if there were no other record, that these were 
his first disciples and that this was his first 
invitation to them to follow him. But John 
tells us [1: 35-42] that three of the four became 
disciples of Jesus at the Jordan after his bap- 
tism. Perhaps they first became acquainted 
with him there, and attached themselves to 
him more formally later in Galilee. 

In each case the work to which Jesus called 
the disciples was the same. They were to be 
fishers of men. They began at once to intro- 
duce their friends to their new Master. John 
says that he and Andrew first met Jesus and 
that Andrew introduced Simon Peter. Though 
John does not say it, being singularly reticent 
about himself, we infer that he also introduced 
his own brother James to Jesus, and we may 
be sure they told the same tidings to all their 
friends—‘‘ We have found the Messiah.” In 
that way the kingdom of heaven began—by one 
member of it bringing in another and he an- 
ether. That is the true apostolic succession. In 
that way the kingdom grows. Some members 
bring in many, some only a few, perhaps some 
none at all—though Jesus seems to have 
taught, in the parable of the talents, that he 
who brought in none would himself be cast 
out of the kingdom [Matt. 25: 25-30]. 

3. The reasons for believing the gospel. 
Jesus persuaded men to believe it by showing 
what the kingdom would do for them. He 
banished disease by his power. Those who 
had any sort of trouble came or were brought 
to him, and he gave them relief. No doubt 
their knowledge of the kingdom was crude 
and weak, their conception of it often quite 
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different from what he preached about it. 
But he did not tell them what they must first 
do in order to understand it. He first did 
something for them. He taught them a value 
of the kingdom at their own level, and by it 
he lifted them higher. Ease took the place of 
pain, peace of discord, kindness of neglect. 
Demons fled at his word, and men and women 
became angels ministering to those who had 
suffered torments from evil spirits. Thus 
great multitudes came to him from many 
places near and far. They heard his words 
and repeated them. They saw his deeds, and 
some repeated these also. 

His healing symbolized the transformation 
of the disordered life of individuals and of 
society into wholeness. Men began to realize 
that by repentance and by living in the spirit 
of Jesus the evils which cursed the Jewish 
nation might be driven out. They did not 
realize, as we do not yet, the mighty power of 
evil, nor the fact that it must be banished from 
humanity in order to make any nation, or even 
any individual in the world, wholly free from 
it. But some disciples kindled with enthusi- 
asm over the little they learned and were eager 
for more. Thus the little circle of followers 
of Christ became a school which was training 
each one to be a teacher of the world. 

The meaning of the gospel of the kingdom 
is still and always will be the banishing of 
evil by the power of God. Love in us will 
overcome human foes physical and spiritual, 
as truly as it overcame in Jesus, though the 
ways in which it works may differ according 
to the different conditions of our time. But 
ever the same forces are working which Jesus 
introduced into Galilee by the lakeside. They 
have spread through many lands. They have 
brought healing and peace to millions of lives. 
They have transformed nations. They are 
more potent today than ever before in human 
history. Never was the earliest preaching of 
Jesus so rich in meaning as now, and never 
had his disciples so much reason as now for 
proclaiming to the world, ‘‘ Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 9-15. Unburdening the Soul. 2 
Chron. 30: 13-27; Luke 15: 16-24; 1 John 1: 
5-10. 

Affords relief. Gives Holy Spirit an opportunity. 

Fits for better service. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Sunday School Notes 


Rev. A. 8. Todd of Merrimac, Mass., conducts a 
normal class of 68 in the Congregational church. 


The convention of the Ontario Association in 
Hamilton filled a church which seats 3,000 at each 
session. A thousand visitors were taken care of. 


Mrs. William Reynolds is preparing a memorial 
book on the life and work of her late husband, who 
for many years was field secretary of the Inter- 
national Convention. 

In Clinton, Mass., the four churches have united 
to form a normal class, which has 100 persons en- 
rolled, each pledging to pay 75 cents each for the 
course of 20 weeks, A pastor from Fitchburg is 
the instructor. 

A star class chart, designed to recognize five 
points in class work, has been found helpful in 
securing prompt and regular attendance, the bring- 
ing of Bibles, offerings, new members, and at least 
a half-hour of lesson study by all the members of 
the class. 

Sixty-four students in the normal classes of the 
New Brunswick Provincial 8S. 8. Association passed 
satisfactory examinations and received diplomas at 
the annual convention in St. John, Last year 47 
classes, averaging 20 each, were reported, and a 
larger number of classes are formed this year. 


Plans are well under way for the world’s third 
convention, to be held in London beginning July 11. 
Mr. W. N. Hartshorn of Boston is chairman of the 
transportation committee. A special steamer is 
secured for those going from this side, and thus the 
delegates will be able to hold a continuous confer- 
ence for six or eight days on shipboard. ’ 
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“T prefer Cleveland’s 
baking powder,” writes» 
Miss Bedford, the well- 
known lecturer on cook- 
ery, “ because it is pure 
and wholesome, it takes 
less for the same bak- 
ing, it never fails, and 
bread and cake keep 
their freshness and 
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EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


The great chemist Baron Justus 
von Liesic made the first scientific 
effort to produce an extract of meat, 
The result of his efforts he gave to 
the world under the name of Liebig 
COMPANY ’S Extract of Beef, and 
to attest its genuineness he author- 
ized this company to use his signa- 
ture, now familiar to all the world, 
on the jars of this famous product, 
All other extracts of beef came later 
and are practically imitations of the 
great original, which is still 


Unapproachable for purity, 
economy and fine flavor 


For improved and economic cookery 
For delicious, refreshing beef tea 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA POWER 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


This volume contains eight papers by Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan, printed within the last 
seven years in one or anvwacr American mag- 
azine. They have no direct connection with 
each another, yet have enough in common to 
justify their publication together. They are 
printed here as they were issued originally, al- 
though the lapse of time has somewhat altered 
the then existing conditions. Nevertheless, 
little if any change has been necessary, ex- 
cepting possibly to avoid repetition. Their 
general subject is the foreign relations of the 
United States, the possibility of our being 
drawn into hostilities with one or another for- 
eign power, and the condition in which we 
should find ourselves, whether for defense or 
offense, in the event of such a crisis. Minor 
topics considered are the relations of Hawaii 
to our future safety and prosperity, the bear- 
ing of the canal question in the Panama and 
Nicaragua region upon our attitude toward 
other powers, the possibility of an Anglo- 
American reunion, and what preparedness for 
naval war is and what we ought to do to be 
prepared, 

These questions are d'scussed with a wealth 
of practical information and a large-minded 
patriotism which awaken admiration and re- 
spect, even though one fail to adopt the author’s 
conclusions. For example, we understand him 
to favor the annexation of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. The graver objections to annexation 
go unmentioned by him and to the thought 
of many they constitute overmastering argu- 
ments. But we never have seen the defense 
of annexation so ably made as here. If any- 
thing can convince its opponents it will be 
such reasoning as he has advanced. His dis- 
cussion throughout is influenced naturally and 
in a large degree by his professional point of 
view. Without being narrow-minded he sees 
things from the outlook of a naval officer who 
has made naval history his life study and 
whose forecasts of the future are based chiefly 
upon naval considerations. But it is only fair 
to add that he takes large and statesman-like 
views, and is quite free from the bitterness of 
the politician and from mere commercialism. 
He believes that the Nicaragua Canul will be 
completed and that the United States should 
take steps at once to secure—so far as now re- 
mains possible—a controlling influence in the 
care of the canal and in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and his discussion of the relation of the West 
India Islands to the possibilities of the canal 
is of exceeding interest and value. 

We commend most heartily his paper on the 
true appreciation of what readiness for naval 
war is, and on the duty of preparing ourselves 
for such a struggle. That for which he calls 
is only what every intelligent and public-spir- 
ited citizen must admit. He is as far as possi- 
ble from cherishing anything like the “‘ jingo”’ 
spirit. He merely urges that reasonable, and 
even necessary, precautions be taken by our 
country for such self-protection as its self- 
respect and safety legitimately demand. The 
paper on A Twentieth Century Outlook, one 
of the most recent in date, also possesses ex- 
ceptional interest. It is a study of the great 
forces which have characterized the closing 
century,” such as the arrest of the impulse 
toward political colonization which just pre- 
ceded the French Revolution, the absorption 
of European nations in the universal wars, 
the beginning of the great period of mechani- 
cal and industrial development, during which 
aggressive colonization came to a pause, and 
the resumption of the forward movement of 
political colonization during the last quarter 
of a century. 

The signs of the times, also, are studied with 
some ¢are but with great caution, as indicating 
the probable course of events in the future, 
and it is worth noting that the judgment of 
so careful and well-trained a student of polit- 
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ical .histery as Captain Mahan is that the 
United. States almost inevitably is destined to 
become involved in closer relations with lead- 
ing foreign powers, that the Monroe Doctrine 
is commonly misunderstood by our people and 
cannot be allowed to interfere hereafter with 
our national development and leadership, that 
the welfare of the world probably will require 
that we recognize our obligation to exert a far 
wider, more potent and even more aggressive 
influence than hitherto, and that we should 
prepare ourselves to do so by an appropriate 
increase of our naval power. We must not 
omit to mention his paper on the possibility of 
an Anglo-American reunion. We heartily 
agree with him in hoping that such a reunion, 
in the form of an effective alliance of some 
kind, may come to pass. The United States 
and England standing shoulder to shoulder 
ean rule the world for good, and, we believe, 
better than any other nations can. 

But Captain Mahan is entirely right, and we 
trust that his wisdom in the matter will be 
generally conceded, in his advice to go slow in 
this direction, and in his judgment that any 
attempt to hastén the matter would be fruitful 
of more evil than good. Such an alliance can 
come to pass only very slowly, by the natural 
development of mutual confidence and mutu- 
ally entertained purposes, but thus formed at 
last it will be invincible. It is no wonder 
that this book has attracted large attention 
already in England, where we understand 
that it is being widely read and favorably re- 
ceived. It is the production of a loyal patri- 
otism which no American can surpass and 
which no foreigner can fail to respect. It is 
frank and outspoken but always kindly, and 
is sagacions and weighty throughout, and this 
will be admitted readily by all who, like our- 
selves, fail to be convinced by some of its 
arguments. [Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.] 

INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


We cordially commend this volume, which 
is the work of Prof. David Macgregor Means. 
Hon. D. A. Wells has furnished its introduc- 
tion. It is a conscientious, acute, thorough, 
candid and deeply interesting study of what 
justice between man and man requires in re- 
lation to the great problem of capital and 
labor It’is one of the moss sensible and 
practical treatises , among the many which 
constitute tlie litefature of this vital subject. 
The author eschews sentiment, although by 
no means lacking in sympathy, and views his 
subject in the clear, calm lightof reason. He 
analyzes the claims made in support of the 
various socialistic schemes, so popular at 
present, and exposes their fallacies or other 
weaknesses in a convincing fashion. He 
proves that the current methods of distrib- 
uting the product of human activity according 
to the wage system is better for working men 
than is commonly supposed, and that it pro- 
motes their independence and industrial free- 
dom, and he points out the dangers of dimin- 
ishing corporate wealth, out of which wages 
are paid, and of the misuse and abuse of the 
power of taxation. 

He emphasizes with wholesome force the 
too often overlooked fact that a nation is only 
an aggregation of individuals, so that what a 
nation pays must be collected from the indi- 
viduals who as units compose it. ‘Therefore 
many of the proposals of the socialists involve 
their own defeat, in the event of an attempt to 
carry them out, and would be of more injury 
than benefit to the poor. He discusses ques- 
tions of present interest and importance bear- 
ing upon corporations and trusts with great 
clearness and candor, and shows that much of 
the hostility so frequently expressed towards 
such organizations is baseless and mischie- 
vous. Socialism, he believes, will never be 
established, because, before it can succeed, 
civilization must collapse. He has no sympa- 
thy with the dreams of Mr. Bellamy and other 
enthusiasts, and no one should read produc- 
tions which favor socialistic theories without 
afterward studying this book. The author, 
nevertheless, believes heartily in social prog- 
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ress and reform. In general his book may be 
commended for its mastery of its subject, for 
its fine spirit and for the lucidity and perti- 
nence of its positions. [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) 

RELIGIOUS ‘ 


In Christianity the World-Religion (A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.60] are published the lec- 
tures delivered in India and Japan by Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Barrows, president of the World’s 
Fair Parliament of Religions and Haskell lec- 
turer on comparative religions in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. They are published as 
they were given in India, and substantially 
as they were delivered in Japan. It is their 
purpose to fix attention on the supreme and 
characteristic truths of Christianity, and to 
convince the hearers that Christianity is es- 
sentially a universal religion, as well as to 
supply a compact and intelligible summary of 
Christian evidences in the light of comparative 
study. The reception which these lectures 
received, both in Japan and India, was a re- 
markable tribute both to the lecturer person- 
ally and to the value of his utterances. His 
acceptance and performance of the work in- 
augurated a policy of missionary effort as im- 
portant as it was untried, and the develop- 
ment of which confidently may be expected to 
prove immensely valuable in promoting the 
acceptance of the gospel. We are glad to see 
that Principal Fairbairn has been invited to 
continue the work, and we trust that it will 
be carried on’ subsequently by others with 
equal ability and success. 

The lectures have been reported so widely 
that little comment is needful upon them in 
detail. They discuss the world-wide aspects 
of Christianity and its world-wide effects, 
Christian theism as the basis of a universal 
religion, the universal Book, the universal 
Man and Saviour, the historic character of 
Christianity as proclaiming its claim to world- 
wide authority and the World’s Parliament of 
Religions. It is a profound and impressive 
discussion, wide in range and generous in 
spirit, but never faltering in intelligent, loyal 
and effective adherence to its purpose—the 
exaltation of Jesus Christ and hist uth. Both 
the policy of the lectureship and some of the 
utterances of the lecturer have been criticised 
from different points of view, but this was to 
be expected, and we are vonvinced that the 
sentiment of the Christian ministry and the 
Christian public in general is that Dr. Bar- 
rows has added another, and one of the great- 
est, to the many distinguished services which 
he has performed in the cause of the Christian 
religion. 

The Ten Laws [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
75 cents], by Rev. E. B. Mason, contains ten 
simple, earnest, practical and useful dis- 
courses upon the Ten Commandments. It is 
eminently adapted to benefit young people 
and they will find it really readable. It is in- 
teresting as well as morally and spiritually 
stimulating. ——Children’s Day [Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00], by Rev. Dr. J. G. Vose, contains ten 
addresses delivered by the author to children, 
which are matchless in their way. They are 
simple, clear, earnest, tender and pointed, full 
of that underlying knowledge of children and 
sympathy with them which children instantly 
recognize, and without which no good inten- 
tions can make such utterances valuable. We 
commend them very heartily to parents as well 
as to the young.——Prayers Ancient and 
Modern and Hymns That Have Helped [Dou- 
bleday & McClure Co. $1.00 and 75 cents) 
have been edited, the former by Mary W. 
Tileston and the latter by W. T. Stead. They 
are two of the most attractive little devo- 
tional books issued during the present season. 
A wide range of authorship has been gleaned 
and the result is, in each case, a choice and 
eminently helpful selection. Mr. Stead has 
enriched his book by many paragraphs supply- 
ing the history of its hymns. 

The annual bound volume of The Converted 
Catholic [J. A. O’Connor. $1.50] indicates 
the continuance of the valuable services which 
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the publisher is rendering to Protestantism, 
and, so far as we have observed, it iliustrates 
a broad and candid spirit as well as consider- 
able energy and practical ability—A book 
for Sunday school primary teachers is Practi- 
cal Primary Plans (F. H. Revell Co. $1.00], 
by I. P. Black, which is a serviceable manual 
relating to the character and conduct of class 
work, going much into details and full of the 
spirit of expert helpfulness. A useful ap- 
pendix contains a list of books and appliances 
bearing upon the subject of the work, and is 
very comprehensive.——The volume of Mrs. 
S. M. I. Henry, containing studies in Home 
and Child Life (F. H. Revell Co. $1.00), of- 
fers to parents suggestions of many different 
kinds bearing upon the physical, intellectual 
and moral training of the young. It is com- 
prehensive in range and plain-spoken, and 
leads up to definite religious suggestions 
which are the crown of the work. Without 
indorsing everything in it, we regard it as 
valuable.——Messrs. E. B. Treat & Co. have 
reproduced Rev. Dr. William Hanna’s little 
book, The Wars of the Huguenots [$1.00]. It 
is a concise, well-written record, which has 
won its place among books of recognized value 
by its scholarship and its interest. Many 
Sunday school libraries will be glad to in- 
clude it in their lists. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 

Mrs. James T. Fields has edited The Life 
and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00]. Its pub- 
lishers have recently issued a new edition of 
Mrs. Stowe’s works and this is intended as a 
supplement to that. It differs from her son’s 
life of its subject in including certain letters 
and other new material which have come to 
light since his work was published. It is un- 
likely to supplant that, but it will take a dis- 
tinct and appropriate place of its own. Itisa 
sympathetic, intelligent and comprehensive 
study of Mrs. Stowe’s eventful and interest- 
ing career, and is thoroughly readable. It is 
not a critical study of its subject but is ruled 
by the spirit of eulogy which is natural to a 
warm friendship. Upon some _ particular 
points, such as the trial of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and as Mrs. Stowe’s famous 
publication in reference to Lady Byron, it 
perhaps assumes too confidently that there 
was but one side to the subject. But un- 
doubtedly it would have been out of place to 
have gone elaborately into either matter. 
The work presents a delightful picture of one 
of the most lovable and useful lives of our 
century, and it is certain to be read and reread 
with the deepest interest. 

A Life for Africa [F. H. Revell Co. $1.25], 
by Ellen C. Parsons, describes the character 
and services of Rey. A. C. Good, Ph. D., an 
American missionary in equatorial West Af- 
rica, apparently in the service of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. He died 
at the early age of thirty-eight, after only 
twelve years’ service, but his work was en- 
during and his influence wide. Like many 
other missionaries he accomplished much of 
value in one or two departments of science, 
and an appendix to the work contains an ac- 
count of his scientific labors by W. J. Hol- 
land anc a paper on the superstitions of the 
equatorial Africans from his own pen. Such 
a book, wherever it goes, is a stimulus to 
missionary zeal and is a work of real interest 
in itself. 

The Story of Marie Antoinette [Century Co. 
$3.00] has been told afresh by Anna L. Bick- 
nell, and with marked success. The pathos 
and interest of her life needs no new asser- 
tion before the world, but this volume relates 
her touching story with scholarly fidelity, ap- 
preciation, sympathy and literary good taste 
and skill. It is enriched with lavish and 
beautiful pictures, so many, so appropriate 
and so well executed that, if the text were 
simply a thread upon which they were strung, 
the book would be justified. But the text 
itself is as worthy of praise as the charm of 
the illustrations is undeniable. 
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Mr. H. B. Clarke has written The Cid Cam- 
peador [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] for the 
Heroes of the Nations series. The story of 
this famous hero also has been told often, but 
such a series as that to which the volume be- 
longs would be incomplete without it, and it 
is here narrated with fullness and spirit, with 
hearty appreciation and with abundant and 
admirable illustration. The book bears all 
the marks of the scholarship which has illus- 
trated its predecessors in the series, and is 
eminently worthy of a place by their sides. 

STORIES 

We cannot recall any other department of 
recent literature the successive issues in 
which have been of so high a quality as in 
that which may be called colonial literature. 
Another story belonging here is Vivian of 
Virginia (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.75], by 
Hulbert Fuller, illustrated, and well, by F. T. 
Merrill. It is a story of the struggle between 
Sir William Berkeley, the crown governor of 
the colony, and the leading colonists, led by 
Nathaniel Bacon, the desire of the latter be- 
ing to correct many defects in the govern- 
ment, some of which resulted not merely in 
grave discomfort, but in actual peril to the 
safety of the colony. The political ebb and 
flow of the period are depicted with vividness 
and skill, and a gracefui romance is inter- 
blended with the historical narrative. The 
heroine is a winsome creature, and the influ- 
ence of such a time in developing the strong 
elements of character, as well as some of the 
sweeter and gentler, in both men and women 
is strikingly suggested. The story is pictur- 
esque, vivacious and delightful, and we heart- 
ily commend it. 

Two volumes by Sidney G. Fisher, sold to- 
gether in a box, are entitled Men, Women and 
Manners in Colonial Times [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Each $1.50]. They contain sketches partly 
historical, partly social, which are based upon 
considerable study and which present in the 
main a good idea of colonial character and 
life. The author sometimes errs in judgment. 
For instance, he is mistaken in the low esti- 
mate which he gives of the influence of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims upon the development of 
New England and the United States. The 
extent of that influence may have been exag- 
gerated by some, but no thoroughly informed 
historical scholar now denies that the influ- 
ence of the Plymouth Colony was largely in- 
fluential in shaping the character of both the 
Bay Colony and of the larger New England 
which grew out of it, and subsequently of the 
nation asa whole. The author’s positiveness 
is one of his attractive features, but some of 
his historical judgments are a little mislead- 
ing because of his very strength of conviction. 
He covers in these two volumes various dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and students of 
colonial history will find in them a pleasant 
blending of history, biography, incident and 
social usage. They are prettily printed and 
illustrated. 

The excellence of the illustrations is the 
special feature of A Capital Courtship [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.00], by Alexander Black. 
They are reproduced from actual photographs 
by the author and they include portraits of a 
number of distinguished people, such as Pres- 
ident McKinley, ex-President Cleveland, ex- 
Secretary Lamont, Speaker Reed and Commo- 
dore Melville. The story is a short society 
sketch centering chiefly in Washington, and, 
without having a very special significance, is 
entertaining. 

Another volume by that prolific writer, 
E. Everett-Green, is A Clerk of Oxford [T. Nel- 
son & Sons. $1.50]. It describes the Eng- 
land of the period when the Ear! of Leicester, 
at the head of the barons, was struggling with 
King Henry. The hero is a poor boy who 
finds his way to Oxford, and, as a student 
there, makes influential friends and hecomes 
an adherent of the Earl of Leicester in the 
civil war, and also wins the favor of Prince 
Edward. He finally rises to prosperity and 
happiness, as a result both of his ow1: merits 
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and the favor of his powerful friends. The 
story reveals something of the superstitious 
character of the age, makes prominent many 
features of the common life of the time, and 
introduces some interesting characters, and 
portrays graphically the civil struggle of the 
period. It is thoroughly interesting and quite 
instructive. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr. C. L. Morgan has edited the concluding 
volume, the third, of Darwin and After Dar- 
win [Open Court Pub. Co. $1.00], by the late 
G. J. Romanes. The author left the first two 
chapters and the last in type, and these stand 
as heleft them. The editor is responsible for 
the otherthree. Theauthor was distinguished 
for his scientific attainments and his candor 
as an investigator. The fact of his reversion 
before his death from skepticism to religious 
conviction awakened special interest in his 
utterances. This volume discusses isolation, 
and argues that thetheory of natural selection 
does not necessarily claim that all species 
have owed their origin to natural selection, 
and that in fact many other causes of modifi- 
cation have existed. Therefore natural selec- 
tion has been the main but not the exclusive 
means of modification. It can be demon- 
strated, he thinks, that isolation has been the 
exclusive means of modification or, more cor- 
rectly, the universal condition of it, so that, if 
heredity and variability are assumed, the 
whole theory of organic evolution becomes a 
theory of causes and. conditions which relate 
to isolation. Isolation may be either discrim- 
inate or indiscriminate, and, excepting where 
very large populations are concerned, its 
tendency is to become discriminate. Natural 
selection is one among many other forms of 
discriminate isolation, and many common con- 
ditions have prevailed. ‘The most general and 
most effective form of isolation has been the 
physiological, and physiological selection may 
act either alone, in which case its agency is 
most important among plants and the lower 
classes of animals, or in union with other 


_forms of isolation, in which case its impor- 


tance lies in its intensification of the segre- 
gative power of any other form of isolation 
with which it may be associated. Specialists 
will find the discussion of these principles 
well sustained and full of interest. The fron- 
tispiece is a portrait of Rev. J. T. Gulick, an 
eminent specialist in the scientific line pur- 
sued by the author. 

Dr. Washington Gladden’s six lectures on 
the Factory, the Labor Union, the Corpora- 
tion, the Railway, the City and the Church, 
which have been delivered as the Ryder lec- 
tures in Steinway Hall, Chicago, and as the 
E. A. Rand lectures at lowa College, are 
grouped in a book called Social Facts and 
Fancies (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25]. They 
abound in keen analyses of existing social 
conditions, in sympathetic appreciation of 
social needs among all classes, in practical 
suggestions as to how what is amiss may be 
remedied, and in the spirit of Christian loy- 
alty and self-sacrifice, without which no such 
endeavors can prevail permanently. One 
sometimes finds stronger language than he 
feels like indorsing, and in the enthusiasm of 
argument some things are omitted which 
might fairly be included. Temperateness and 
fairness of statement, however, characterize 
the work and it is eminently timely. No 
other American thinker seems to us to come 
nearer to the ideal spirit and method in dis- 
cussing social questions, on the whole, than 
does Dr. Gladden. 

Travelers in Spain, past, present or intend- 
ing, will welcome such a pleasant little ac- 
count of portions of that country most fre- 
quently visited by the tourist as is offered by 
Across the Country of the Little King [Bon- 
nell, Silver & Co. $1.25], by W. B. Lent. It 
is not a guide-book, although it contains much 
of the material commonly found in guide- 
books, but more readably set forth. It em- 
bodies the observations of an experienced 
traveler, who also is a graceful and expressive 
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narrator. The different aspects of Spanish 
life as seen by the tourist are well set forth, 
and the book is compact enough to go easily 
into the ordinary pocket.——The second vol- 
ume of Mr. J. L. Stoddard’s Lectures [Balch 
Bros.] contains the well-known author’s lec- 
tures on Constantinople, Jerusalem and Egypt. 
They are in his usual graphic and expressive 
style, and are lavishly and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


NOTES 


—— Sir Henry Irving has been appointed 
Rede lecturer for 1898 at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 

—— More than one eandired hitherto undis- 
covered letters by Lord Nelson have come to 
light. They will be included in Lord Charles 
Beresford’s biography of him. 


—— The reading public will by no means 
agree with The Lounger in The Critic who 
assumes it to be generally conceded that Mr. 
S. R. Crockett; the novelist, has written him- 
self out. 


— The New Review is to pass from a 
monthly to a weekly issue and to appear in a 
new form. It is one of the most conservative 
and imperialistic British magazines, and has 
its readers here also. 


—— Mr. R. C. Lehmann, the English row- 
ing coach who is now training the Harvard 
crew, has written a volume on rowing—which 
also includes chapters by Messrs. Guy Nich- 
olls and C. M. Pitman—which is in press. 


—— It is stated that Secretary Gage is about 
to introduce a useful improvement into our 
monetary system by assigning to each denom- 
ination of paper money a color of itsown. It 
will then be possible to recognize by a glance 
the kind and amount of any piece of money. 


—— It was a young woman who wrote the 
Odyssey, popularly attributed to Homer, and 
she wrote it about 1000 B. C. So argues a 
book just published in London by Mr. Samuel 
Butler. Advocates of the Baconian theory of 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays will 
probably find the book congenial reading. 


— Dr. C. C. Abbott, the novelist and nat- 
uralist, has kept a diary of his eut-of-door 
experiences ever since his boyhood. his own 
farm in the Delaware valley already has 
yielded more than 25,000 Indian relics, so rich 
is the region in evidences of early, if not actu- 
ally prehistoric, Indian life. The Critic of 
Dec. 18 presents his picture. 
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Pres. and Mrs. W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin 
have returned from a lengthy European tour. 
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Vacation Journeys for 1898 


By an Old Traveler 


Be Mercury! set feathers in thy heels, 
And fly like thought. 
—King John. 


With money, time and health at command 
any one in these days may see with ease 
almost any-part of the world worth seeing. 
Few who have not traveled extensively within 
the last ten years realize to how thorough a 
practical science traveling has been brought. 
Opportunities are abundant for even the most 
timid and inexperienced to visit safely, pieas- 
urably and with profit distant lands. 

Personally conducted tours have increased 
in popularity in recent years, and when under 
competent management furnish the most sat- 
isfactory means of visiting new places with 
the least fatigue and worry. In Eastern coun- 
tries this method. of. traveling is almost a 
necessity for those who would deviate from 
the most frequented routes, except for persons 
of rare independence and love of adventure. 

Travel in the winter, once a hardship, has 
now become a favorite recreation, and many 
take their annual vacation at this season. If 
one whose home is in New England has only 
a week he can take a very enjoyable trip to 
the national capital, joining a party organized 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad or by some 
experienced conductor, having his passage, 
meals, hotel accommodations and carriage 
rides arranged beforehand, sure of seeing 
what he most wants to see without wasting 
time. If he has three weeks he can visit 
Florida, taking the wost interesting cities on 
the way, can eat his fill in orange groves and 
get a taste of fishing in Southern waters, with 
a picturesque trip up the Oklawaha River and 
to other places of interest. Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb will take parties leaving Bos- 
ton Jan. 12, Feb. 3, 9, 16. 

With five weeks or more at command one 
may go to California, seeing the great cities 
on the way across the continent, tarrying at 
points which present some of the finest scen- 
ery in the world, The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will take out parties on such a tour 
Jan. 26, Feb. 15, March 18. Raymond & Whit- 
comb advertise two California tours in Janu- 
ary, four in February and two in March. 

In about six weeks the traveler may see 
Mexico, getting glimpses of several of its 
principal cities and journeying over.its chief 
railroads. Raymond & Whitcomb announce 
that a special train of vestibuled sleeping and 
dining cars will leave Boston Jan. 27, making 
this tuur in thirty-seven days. Another party 
will start Feb. 17. 

A two days’ journey by sea from New York 
will carry the tourist to Bermuda, where 
frosts are unknown and fine roadg invite the 
cycler, while he can extend his trip at pleas- 
ure among the tropical West India Islands at 
a cost of about $5 perday. If he would take 
a month to see the Windward Islands, witha 
call on the mainland of Venezuela, Mr. W. H. 
Eaves at the Boston agency of the firm of 
Henry Gaze & Sons will arrange for the trip 
at a very moderate outlay. Thomas Cook & 
Son also offer to travelers the choice of several 
routes to the South. 

Do the Pacific Islands invite the traveler? 
About ten weeks will suffice for a journey to 
be remembered for a lifetime. Raymond & 
Whitcomb have arranged for a party to leave 
San Francisco, March 22, for the Hawaiian 
Islands, also one on March 23 for Japan and 
China. If one would start earlier a trip is 
offered to be personally directed by Rev. F. H. 
Palmer, an editor of Education, leaving Feb. 
14 and returning April 20. Mr. Palmer has 
lived several years in Honolulu and knows 
the country thoroughly. 

To those who have three or four months at 
command the charms of the Orient open, with 
some weeks of floating on the Nile, wandering 
among ruins of ancient temples and through 
wonderful bazars of Cairo, Damascus and 
Constantinople, seeing the varied scenery of 


Palestine in tent and in saddle and sailing 
among the islands of the Aigean Sea. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb have advertised to send out 
a party Jan. 15, taking almost exactly the same 
route as The Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage 
in 1895, stopping in many places at the same 
hotels, This company provides everywhere 
the choicest accommodations, with correspond- 
ing rates. For those whose purses are some- 
what limited, Messrs. Gaze & Sons will provide 
a similar journey with comforts manifold. The 
Congregationalist’s Pilgrims could hardly have 
asked for better accommodations anywhere 
than this company secured for them. Messrs. 
Cook & Son also announce several Oriental 
tours through the winter and spring. Both 
these companies have agencies in principal 
Eastern cities, and at various places control 
hotel and steamship lines. 

Short trips to the Mediterranean seaports 
offer many attractions when one has little 
time, but they are to be chosen only when 
there is no probability of one’s being able to 
take a longer journey in the same regions. 
The peculiar charm of the strange cities of the 
Orient wears off on the first visit, and if that 
visit is brief and hurried there is a loss which 
cannot be recovered. To the leisurely tourist 
the Nile is a dream of delight, but to the flying 
traveler, who snatches glimpses of its valley in 
a rail car, it is a whirl of dust. A dash at 
Jerusalem while the steamer waits at Jaffa, a 
call at Athens and a lunch in Constantinople 
on the return voyage are to be accepted only 
when the more leisurely method of travel is 
impracticable. The Hamburg-American Line 
furnishes a luxurious steamship for such a 
winter cruise, leaving New York Jan. 27, 
and Mr. F. C. Clark has chartered the Aller, 
advertising seventeen days in Egypt and Pal- 
estine. Such a journey, no doubt, will have 
many memorable incidents. But the addition 
of a couple of months would give to most 
people far more than the increased cost of time 
and money if both are at command. 

For next spring and summer all the firms 
we have named have planned various routes 
in Europe, longer or shorter, to suit the con- 
veniences and purses of many kinds of travel- 
ers. One may climb the Alps, linger in fa- 
mous picture galleries, cathedrals and palaces, 
sail down picturesque rivers or along wild 
shores, rest beside natural springs noted for 
their healing powers, or gaze on the northern 
midnight sun. Besides the tours of the well- 
known tourist companies, a number of per- 
sons have familiarized themselves with the 
languages and interesting localities of Europe, 
and each year conduct parties on delightful 
summer journeys. These parties are often 
selected with considerable care and find much 
added pleasure in congenial companionship. 
Some of them, for example, consist of musical 
people, and have opportunities of listening to 
famous players and singers, taking in musical 
festivals, such as the annual gathering at Bay- 
reuth. Next season, in the latter partof June, 
a large company will leave New York or Bos- 
ton, probably in a specially chartered steam- 
ship, to attend the World’s Sunday School 
Convention in London, Smaller companies 
connected with this excursion will perhaps 
take their bicycles along, and after the con- 
vention will enjoy a few weeks’ riding in Nor- 
mandy or in the Harz Mountains or along the 
Rhine. 

A company is being already organized, to 
consist mainly of college students, with some 
professors and their wives, to leave early in 
June, stopping at the Azores and Gibraltar 
and going through the Mediterranean to Italy, 
then making their way across Europe and re- 
turning by steamer from England. The ar- 
rangements of this tour are in charge of Dr. 
H. W. Dunning of Yale University and 
Mr. F. B. Crawford of Boston University. 

This article aims to illustrate modern meth- 
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ods of travel, not to furnish a complete 
description of tours which may be taken. 
Application to tourist agencies will bring in 
response descriptive catalogues written in 
winsome style. Whithersoever the traveler 
would go he may find transportation, compan- 
ionship and guidance; but he will do well to 
inscribe on the cover page of his note-book 
this motto, which he will be almost sure at 
some times to find true: 


When I was at home I was in a better place ; 
But travelers must be content. 





Congregationalists and Chris- 
tians 

For some years discussion has been carried 
on between representatives of Congregational- 
ists and the denomination known as “ Chris- 
tians.” In doctrine and government the two 
bodies substantially agree. A joint meeting 
of the committee of our National Council on 
union with other denominations and a simi- 
lar committee of the American Christian Con- 
vention was held at Craigville, Mass., last 
August, and referred to in these columns. 
But as only a minority of each committee was 
present, no formal report of the meeting was 
given tothe public. However, resolutions and 
. recommendations were there prepared which 
have since been accepted by nearly all the 
members of both committees. We print the 
resolutions and recommendations below, as 
given in The Herald of Gospel Liberty, and 
comment on them editorially elsewhere: 


Resolved, That a union of the two bodies 
be recommended on the following basis: 

1. Mutual recognition of the Christian stand- 
ing of each other’s churches and ministers, 
with no doctrinal test beyond the acceptance 
of the Bible as the only standard of faith and 
practice. 

2..One name for the highest representative 
body, such as the General Council of Christian 
Churches. 

3. Present organizations, institutions and 
usages not to be disturbed by this action. 

4. That it be advised that new enterprises 
or churches be established under such a name 
as “Christian,” or the equivalent thereof. 

As co-operative measures we recommend : 

1. That ministerial associations of either 
body, where there are also ministers who are 
members of the other body, invite such minis- 
ters into full membership. 

2. That local conferences of churches and 
ministers, and State or district conferences or 
associations of either body, invite churches 
and ministers of the other body into full mem- 
bership for purposes of local fellowship and 
co-operation without disturbing their existing 
denominational relations. 

3. That in State or any local home mission 
enterprises the boards of the two bodies act 
together in such a way that neither shall inter- 
fere with the work of the other, but that jointly 
they do that which shall best promote the in- 
terests of the cause of Christ. 

4. That there be maintained between the 
churches and ministers of the two denomina- 
tions such a fellowship and mutual under- 
standing that when members of a church of 
one body remove to a place where there is no 
church of their own, but is one of the other, 
they be encouraged to take letters to such 
church of the other body; and that if a minis- 
ter of one body accept a call to a church of the 
other, he shall not thereby impair his member- 
ship or good standing in his own body. 

The committee recommend the local or State 
associations or conferences in which delegates 
to the National Council or American Christian 
Convention are chosen to authorize such dele- 
gates to act in a general conference of Chris- 
tian churches, in case such a conference shall 
be advised by the National Council and by the 
American Christian Convention. 





We need not be alarmed about the future of 
our country so far as the plain people go. It 
is some educated men I am afraid of. They 
must believe in the people, find out their needs 
and relieve them.—Senator Joseph Hawley. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Christmas 

More and more Christmas is becoming the 
center of the year, with a trade and customs 
allitsown. The amount of trade this season 
is said to bein exeess by far of trade in any 
previous year in the history of Chicago. The 
sale of books has been enormous, so that if 
profits on each volume are small, in the aggre- 
gate they must be large. From the crowds on 
the streets it would seem as if people had de- 
termined to do their shopping for the year in 
a single week. Such holiday seasons do not 
in general contribute much to the prosperity 
of the churches. These, in fact, are borne 
along on the current of pleasure, and arrange 
their services with reference to the prevailing 
feeling, or fail to attract an audience. Satur- 
day, Christmas Day, the liturgical churches, 
Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Regular and Re- 
formed, and the Lutheran churches had special 
musical services at which multitudes were 
present. The same churches:on Sunday, in 
sermon as well as in song, observed the day 
again and with no sensible diminution in at- 
tendance. Non-liturgical churches confined 
their observation of Christmas mainly to the 
Lord’s Day, and in special sermons placed all 
possible emphasis on the event which the day 
commemorates. During the present week 
many Sunday schools have had celebrations 
and hundreds of little folk have been made 
happy in the attention they have received. In 
some instances the celebrations were crowded 
into the preceding week. The more earnest 
the pastor and the church, the more truly have 
the memories which cluster about Christmas 
prepared the way forthe Week of Prayer now 
close at hand. It isnot to be denied that there 
has been an indifference to higher and more 
spiritual things, even on the part of Christians, 
manifest in our churches which, unless it be 
removed, bodes ill. Those who have watched 
the signs of the times most carefully think they 
detect promise of a better state of things, of 
a deepening in Christian life, but of this 
they dare not express themselves confidently. 
They can only hope that matters pertaining 
to Christian growth may not be neglected for 
those which are of less impertance. 
Volunteers and Salvationists : 

As tsual, thousands of persons were fur- 


nished Christmas dinners through the agency- 


of these two organizations. Not less than five 
thousand were fed by the Salvationists, wile 
the Volunteers claim to have given food to 
not less than twelve thousand. Both bodies 
have been pushing their religious work with 
zeal and apparently with success. It is the 
greater, pity that Commander Booth-Tucker 
should have been willing to say on his visit to 
Chicago this week that Mrs. Ballington Booth 
has at no time been seriously ill, that the 
bulletins concerning her condition have been 
given out by her husband, and that during 
her reported serious illness she has been able 
to give several hours each day to work for the 
Volunteers. Such serious charges against 
persons like Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
can only increase the bitterness which at 
present exists between members of the old 
and the new organization. In Chicago, where 
Mrs. Ballington Booth is very popular, the 
charges have created considerable excitement 
and are certain to react upon the person who 
has made them. 
A Much Appreciated Valume 

The chief feature of the Ministers’ Meeting 
was a review by Professor Chamberlain of 
Rev. J. M. Campbell’s book entitled After 
Pentecost, What? It was wholly favorable 
and revealed the writer’s sympathy with Mr. 
Campbell’s purpose, and his conviction that 
this purpose has been realized. Similar testi- 
mony to the excellence of the book was given 
by the brethren who spoke. An entire edition 
has been purchased for sale in the Christian 
Charch, in whose theological school the chap- 
ters which the book contains were first read 
as lectures. - 


Independent Churches or Missions 

It is well known that in Chicago the method 
pursued in missionary work even among the 
poorer classes has been to organize independ- 
ent, self-controlling churches. This has been 
done in order to develop a feeling of self-re- 
spect in the members and to encourage them 
as soon as possible to assume the burdens of 
self-support. Ever since the Chicago City Mis- 
sionary Society began its work this policy has 
been followed, which its directors would not 
for a moment venture to change. Branch 
churches, mission chapels, with us have had 
their day. Unless it is desirable to encourage 
a feeling of dependence and to render it per- 
manent, experience in Chicago has shown that 
the sooner a new Christian organization is 
made self-governing and self-supporting the 
better. Nota few of us were, therefore, greatly 
interested in the report of the organization of 
a church in East Boston on the Chicago plan, 
for to those who have been familiar with the 
course followed here it seems an indication of 
progress and a step which cannot fail to issue 
in great good. In Chicago we have been for- 
tunate in having a wise and earnest body of 
business men as the directors of the City 
Missionary Society, which in nearly every 
case has taken the lead in organizing new 
churches, as well as in selecting and limiting 
their fields. It has also been able usually to 
obtain a site for the new organization, to ap- 
propriate something toward the house of wor- 
ship and to assume a considerable portion of 
the pastor’s salary. Now and then a case 
occurs like that at Crawford, where the only 
aid toward the building is furnished by the 
Church Building ‘Society, which has always 
dealt generously with the Christian enterprises 
of the city, and to which with one heart we 
extend our thanks. 
Ministerial Changes 
_ Rev. J. P. Hale, D. D., for twelve years 
pastor of the Evangelical Union Church, Ken- 
wood, one of our strong Christian organiza- 
tions, has resigned. He thinks he has been 
long enough in one place and although his 
people do not desire him to leave they will 
undoubtedly be compelled to acquiesce in his 
determination. Rev. Fred. Staff has resigned 
the pastorate of the Forestville Church to ac- 
cept a call to Fort Atkinson, Wis. He is a 
young man of brilliant gifts, who feels that he 
needs the opportunity for study and quiet 
growth which a country parish affords in con- 
trast with work in the city. He has been emi- 
nently successful here. The many friends of 
Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., will be glad to learn 
that he is supplying the First Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., where not a few of them trust he 
may be persuaded to remain permanently. 
Rev. Philip Krohn of the Lake View Church 
has suffered from a second stroke of paralysis 
and for the present is laid aside from his work. 
His people have given him a long vacation 
and will supply his pulpit. 
Resignation of Dr. A. F. Sherrill of Galesburg 

A notice was read last Sunday in the Cen- 
tral Church, Galesburg, calling a meeting to 
act upon the resignation of Dr. Sherrill. He 
has been contemplating the step for some 
months, but has been delayed by the fear lest 


his withdrawal might hinder the efforts fora . 


new house of worship. This is now so far 
advanced as to render a change in the pastor- 
ate possible. Mrs. Sherrill has long been in 
very poor health. It is hardly probable that 
Dr. Sherrill will seek another settlement im- 
mediately. His congregation bear testimony 
to his unusual ability as a preacher, to his 
fidelity as a pastor, and to his successful dis- 
charge of all the duties of his office. For 
nearly twenty years he was pastor of the 
First Church, Omaha, Neb., where he was a 
leader in every good enterprise. For five 
years he was stationed in Atlanta, Ga., and 
now for three years he has served the Gales- 
burg people with an earnestness and conse- 
cration rarely equaled. The city at large 
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greatly regrets the removal of Dr. Sherrill, 
and the college will lose in him a faithful 
friend. 

“Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30, 1897. 


In and Around New ° York 


Board District Interests 

Some radical steps were taken by the co- 
operative committee of the American Board 
last week. Such action. was deemed neces- 
sary in the best interests of the Board in its 
present condition. The committee, besides 
reorganizing, voted to increase the member- 
ship by adding two members. It was grat- 
ifying to the officers of the Board to see all of 
the members present, with the exception of 
Dr. Lucien C, Warner, who is at present mak- 
ing a tour of the world in the interest of mis- 
sions. He has been chairman of the commit- 
tee, and Rev. H. S. Bliss of Upper Montclair 
was appointed chairman in his stead. 

The committee voted to hold meetings of the 
corporate members in New York, Cleveland 
and Hartford during the coming year to dis- 
cuss ways and means. It further voted and 
appointed in each one of the fifty or more con- 
ferences or associations in the district a rep- 
resentative, who is instructed to keep the 
interests and work of the Board constantly 
before the churches in his vicinage. Last 
year the district contributed nearly $160,000, 
and the committee wants that amount doubled 
for the next year., This district is one of the 
largest of the Board, and includes New York, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylvania and the 
States south on the Atlantic coast, including 
Florida. There are over 1,200 churches in it. 


Bible Literature Students 

There was a notable gathering at Columbia 
University of theological professors and au- 
thorities last week. It was the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and nearly every theological semi- 
nary in the country was represented. Presi- 
dent Harper of Chicago University was unable 
to be present, but his paper on the interpreta- 
tion of Amos was well received. In all twenty- 
three papers were presented, and all but three 
of the authors were present and read them. 
The meetings were held in the library of the 
university and nearly a hundred professors 
and students listened to the technical papers. 
Among the interesting papers presented were 
those by Prof. Paul Haupt on Genesis, Isaiah 
and Daniel. Dr. W. H, Cobb of Boston pre- 
sented a paper on the re-examination of the 
doubtful portion in the twenty-first chapter of 
Isaiah. Prof, B. W. Bacon of New Haven 
considered the textual emendation of the Papias 
fragment. These papers dwelt wholly on tech- 
nical points in comparing the texts of the vari- 
ous books and manuscripts. Dr. Torrey of 
Andover presented a paper on the character- 
istics of theEdomites in southern Judah and 
what they contributed to the compilation of 
the manuscripts. Tuesday the guests dined 
at the university restaurant, where an enjoya- 
ble evening hour was spent. 


From the [lissionary Field to the Pastorate 

Rey. Dr. Samuel W. Howland, for the past 
eight years president of Jaffna University, 
has just begun his work at Vermilye Chapel 
on Fifty-fourth Street. This chapel, situated 
in a thickly populated section of the city, is 
under the direction of the Reformed Church 
in America. The enterprise, which is sup- 
ported by the Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church, 
consists of a Sunday school of 500 and two 
Sunday services, as well as several during the 
week days. Dr. Howland was compelled to 
return to this country on account of his wife’s 
illness. They have been missionaries of the 
American Board for nearly twenty-five years 
and much regretted leaving their field. 


A Catholic Experiment 

The Child Study Congress was an experi- 
ment undertaken by the Paulists to benefit 
the teachers in the higher Roman Catholic 
schools. It was the first of its kind ever held, 
either here or in Europe, under Catholic man- 
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agement. Speakers were present from Chi- 
cago, Worcester, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Boston, and the addresses were of an unusu- 
ally high order. 
versity, introduced in a felicitous speech by 
Mgr. Conaty of the Catholic University, talked 
for an hour on child nature and how to deal 
with it. Everybody was pleased. On the 
concluding day, when. the discussions were 
conducted wholly by Catholics, all did not go 
so well. Miss Reilly, a Chicago public school 
teacher, related that a picture of the Madonna 
was not objected to at a school exhibition, 
whereupon Miss MeGinley, a Boston teacher, 
said: ‘I find that I can work to advantage 
with Catholic children who have non-Catholic 
classmates. Great advantages are afforded 
the Catholic teacher in mixed schools.” At 
this Rev. J. P. Kiernan of Rochester ex- 
pressed the conviction that while Catholic 
schools for Catholics were best, the law of the 
public school ought not to be violated. While 
it is law it ought to be obeyed in both spirit 
and letter. Speaking on the subject of Chris- 
tian unity, one missionary to non-Catholics 
said the road to such unity is through the 
child. 


Two Movements Among Jews 

The Jews of New York are not at the mo- 
ment leading in the important movements that 
register Jewish progress. They are, however, 
deeply interested in two such movements, and 
the more advanced among them are ready to 
adopt them. One is a proposition to change 
from the Saturday Sabbath to the Christian 
Sunday. Because many cannot: attend a serv- 
ice on Saturday some rabbis appoint services 
on both days. The more orthodox, however, 
hold services on Friday evening. Just now 
the movement is led by Rabbi Gries of Cleve- 
land, who is delivering lectures on the sub- 
ject.. Only one rabbi in America has been 
bold enough to abolish the Saturday Sabbath 
absolutely. He is Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of Sinai 
congregation, Chicago, who is considered the 
leader of radical reform Judaism in America. 
The other important movement is the found- 
ing of Gratz College, which opened its doors 
in Philadelphia last Monday. This college 
begins in a small way, its income being but 
$5,000 a year. ’ ft'is intended to train teachers 
and all who wish an education under Jewish 
influences. There are only two Jewish col- 
leges in America, one in Cincinnati and the 
other in New York. They represent the Re- 
form and the Orthodox Jews, respectively. 
The new college will be allied to neither ele- 
ment. Its principal is Rev. Henry M. Speaker. 
The course covers three years, and aims high 
in its requirements. Two of its trustees are 
Judge Mayer Sulzberger of Philadelphia and 
Dr. Cyrus Adler of Washington. 





A Successful S. S. Rally 


One of the best meetings of the Boston dis- 
trict of the Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation was held in Berkeley Temple, Dec. 
29. In the afternoon Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickin- 
son spoke on How the Church Can Strengthen 
the Sunday School, and Dr. M. C. Hazard set 
forth the work of the home department. Mr. 
S. B. Capen held a conference with teachers 
on The Aim and Methods of Bible Teaching. 
Mr. George W. Pease discussed the Principles 
of Gradation. In the evening Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, D. D., gave a preview of the lessons for 
the coming quarter, and Rev. Drs. A. S. Gum- 
bart and W. N. Brodbeck presented the supe- 
rior claims of the Sunday school on the church 
as compared with other organizations. The 
attendance was large. The interest mani- 
fested promised much for efficient work in 
1898, 





Religion doesn’t proceed to cut out a naughty 
tongue nor eradicate a bad temper. It pro- 
ceeds to get a regulating hold of these and all 
else in us. I think I would say that true re- 
ligion is the reliable automatic life regulator. 
—E. T. Fairbanks. 


President Hall of Clark Uni- : 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BosTon EVANGELICAL ALLIANOR Bromfield Street 
ee. Jan. 10, 10:30 a Subject, The New Old 
t from Conservative -Radical Standpoint. 
pe on a Rev. H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., of Boston PUni- 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
ices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in 
Hall, Congregs tional House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Sootney 


usetts (an 
only} by th a MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
onal H Joshua 


SIETY, ouse. Vv 
; y Rev. B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
0, 82, Congres Rous Mygosany Asgoctati0N, Reem 


No, An- 
nual membership ip. Bl 00; ite: membership, Con- 
tributions solici: Miss Annie ©. Bridgman Treasurer. 
gitmnscar BOARD oF al House, No. 1 Be FOR Foumen 
onal House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
} ere Frank iggin, Treasurer ; Charies E. Swets, 
pring ae Purchasing Agent. Office ph —_ York, 

th Bible ouse; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 


WoMAN’s me me OF Missions, Room pen sy 2, Con- 
Sarah Louise 


M Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. ‘Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
York. Missions in the Uni States, evan- 


goss mal House; nae office, 153 La Salle Street; 

eveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations nay 
ve offices, or to H. W. H 
urer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUELDING user 

da Parsonage sm Rev. Cobb, 

D. D., Secretary; Charles E. ape erameees, 59 Bible 

House, New York; Rev. ~~ Hood, Congregational 

House, Boston, Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL eseme SOCIETY (including 

work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 

dred students for the ministry eight t home missionary 

the West and ge 


iikins, 0 Congregational ne 
Boston; 151 iBT Washin a "Street, A ett Ill, nal House, 
10 Congregational ouse, B 
ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL &  Peamaieinin SOCIETY.— 
Goatrsseree used oy, for ne ey og | Rev. 


Boynton, D. Secre Dunean, 
© Meld ae q Gilaries F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Sepastaaiion nal House ot beste 


MASSACHUSETTS rene 22g yt MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room #, Congregational House. 


MINISTERIAL oy — order oe afford a little 
timely aid aoe ed and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers one their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. Mp fuller information 
io08, nutes “ye National Cosnen and Year 

593, page Secre’ + % We aT Wh nittlesey, 3 New 
Hove ef , hy ev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
I “iF 5 to the the 


of a te 

joe ‘counet - oe ongregational Churches of the 
United States” body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) here insert the be- 
quest), to be ae for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, 

as provided in the resolution of the National Counell 
the Con, tional Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assvct- 
ation, offers its services to churches desir‘ 

ulpit akon in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 2 = Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
e, Sec. 


THE Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Oven day and evening Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible ra 
8pP.mM. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetin 
evening except Satu: 


Branch mission, nor: 
a. Is a Con 


7. 
~y~ society and ap 
es for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Suowee Sag onding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House. . Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc. wa bent. 8. 8. Nickerson, chapla 
987 Hanover Street. ‘Bequests : should read: ““Y give an 
ueath to the Boston 8 ‘3 Friend 8 6 sum 
of 5 oe se € ROR tothe charitable uses and | pe so" 4 
of said soc: soc: . Al coamnnet McKenzie, D. 
dent; at Gould. Treasur 





PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


A general movement throughout the year to 
keep warm the agitation against the saloon 
could well be planned in other cities besides 
Worcester, Mass., where the ministers pro- 
pose to place the matter on an enduring foun- 
dation. Especially in cities which just lost 
or barely gained the no license campaign this 
year would this educational idea give strength 
to the cause. 

Our Iowa correspondent thinks we Eastern- 
ers little know what it means for feeble home 
missionary churches in that region to raise 
their debts or become self-supporting. Per- 
haps not, by experience, brother, but we like 
to hear about them. And what is a Chris- 
tian’s imagination and sympathy good for, 
anyway, if he can’t put himself in another’s 
place? 

With characteristic enterprise a Chicago 
correspondent who has been in close touch 
with denominational extension in that city 
asks, ‘‘ Where is the rich man who will give a 
fund for church extension in Chicago?” As 
soon as that donor is found we can repeatedly 
fill in other names from a waiting list.of cities 
which would like to be aided in this way. 

The boys of Fall River were remembered on 
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Christmas with a gift in whose benefits they 
will share for years to come. That nearly 
2,000 of the city’s youth are thus provided with 
such unusual advantages which they are glad 
to accept and use means much for the city 
and churches of this live manufacturing 
center. 

Providence, R. I., should feel an impulse from 
the harmonious effort during this special week. 
While churches generally are united in spirit 
during the observance of the Week of Prayer, 
such a visible concert of action carries, per- 
haps, a multiplied power with it. 

Such celebrations as that in Knoxville have 
done much to secure just recognition for Con- 
gregationalism, and have won many friends 
in the South, through better understanding 
of what our churches stand for among the 
people. : 

It is gratifying to find, through items from 
a California pastor, that the Pilgrim spirit 
lives on the Pacific coast and the memory of 
the fathers of our faith is loyally cherished 
there. 

The record of a missionary among the Ger- 
mans in North Dakota indicates the large op- 
portunity for such work in that region, as 
well as the fruitfulness of his service. 

A little home missionary church in the 
Hawkeye State sets a royal example to oth- 
ers, small and great, in the prompt payment 
of its pastor’s salary. 

A mission church in Lowell, Mass., presents 
a good record for the year. Its influence upon 
other than Protestant worshipers has evi- 
dently been searching. 

Later news concerning that novel idea of 
raising the expense and benevolent funds in a 
Maine church will be welcome—especially if 
it proves a success. 

An illustration of the tremendous power for 
good of one earnest, educated Christian ap- 
pears in our Arizona news. 

An echo from the Forefathers’ Day celebra- 
tions by our Congregational Clubs is heard 
from Connecticut. 

The fruit of a pastor’s planting in Montana 
has appeared to gladden his heart and bless 
the community. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Oberlin 


The term began on the 5th.——Prof. G. F. Wright, 
whose classroom work in seminary and college is 
compressed into the first half of the calendar year, 
resumes his plac? with the opening term. He will 
use in his work his recently published Scientific 
Aspects of Christian Evidences.——Professor Cur- 
rier’s course upon Some Sociological Questions 
which the Minister Has to Consider has proven of 
great interest.——The ordination of F. H. Heyden- 
burk, a graduate of last year, occurs here this week. 

Chicago 

Professor Mackenzie, hindered for a time from 
preaching by the condition of his throat, has so 
nearly recovered that he will undertake to supply 
First Church, Oak Park, the last four Sundays of 
January.——The alumni, aided by the faculty and 
students, are arranging a retreat at the seminary, 
Jan. 27-30, in connection with the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges. Free entertainment will be provided 
for the alumni. Rev. F. B. Meyer of London will 
lead meetings each day. Probably a public service 
will be held in Union Park Church each evening. 
The seminary is indebted toa former visit of Mr. 
D. L. Moody for this arrangement. 


CLUBS 


Mass.—The December meeting of the Fall River 
Club was held at First Church Dec. 28. Hon. L. A. 
Thurston of Hawaii, special ambassador to the 
United States, gave an address on The Annexation 
of Hawaii. It was ladies’ night and proved a most 
interesting and enjoyable meeting. 


Cr.—The Connecticut Club met Dec. 28 at Jewell 
Hall, Hartford. The meeting had been postponed 
from its Forefathers’ Day celebration, Dec. 22, be- 
cause of the absence of Dr. Lamson from the city. 
About 100 members were present. The Park 
Chureb choir furnished music. Owing to a change 
of the time of dinner from five to six o’clock twenty- 
eight new members were elected and 25 names 
proposed for membership, The club, by a resolu- 
tion, heartily congratulated Dr. C. M. Lamson on 
his election to tie presidency of the American 
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Board. After remarks by Judge Nathaniel Ship- 
man of Hartford, Dr. Lamson responded. Judge 8. 
E. Baldwin of New Haven gave the main address 
of the evening and in closing said: “Our noble little 
State has been made so by the principles of Congre- 
gationalism and those principles are the principles 
of liberty.” 

D. C.—The Washington Club held its annual meet- 
ing with the First Church on the evening of Dec. 22. 
After the banquet addresses were made by Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Hon. Webster Davis, Asst. 
Sec. Dept. of the Interior, and Rev. Wallace Rad- 
cliffe of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
The First Church quartet furnished the music. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


The Superintendents’ Union last Monday night 
had a roll-call of members, which proved mutually 
helpful to those present. -The new president, Mr. 
J, W. Field, conducted the exercises. 

Shawmut. Dr. W. E. Barton began at Christmas 
time a series of sermons on The Life of Christ 
which he will continue until Passion Week. About 
a month will be devoted to each year of Christ’s 
ministry. 

JAMAICA PLAIN.— Central. Last Sunday was a 
red letter day. Thirty-six persons were received to 
membership, 25 on confession. Two infants were 
baptized. Of those uniting on confession all except 
three had been baptized in infancy. The pastor, 
Dr. C. L. Morgan, advocated the use of the course 
of Bible readings in The Congregationalist Hand- 
book, which was distributed among the families of 
the congregation. Dr. Morgan proposes to preach 
once a month on topics suggested by these readings, 
and to promote their use, as far as may be, in fam- 
ilies. This course, systematically arranged to make 
clear the revelation of the progress of the kingdom 
of God, is being extensively adopted among the 
churches. 

West Roxpury.—The friends of Rev. F. W. 
Merrick in Boston and vicinity are rejoicing that he 
has detided to continue his pastorate in this suburb 
of the city rather than to accept the call tothe First 
Church, Amherst. The only regrets which are 
heard at his decision come from the people of that 
college town, and that is easily explained. 


Massachusetts 


SouTH FRAMINGHAM.—Grace, The first Sunday 
of the new year was marked by the celebration of 
the completion of the first quarter-century of the 
church. The pastor, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
preached the historical sermon toa large morning 
congregation. In the evening Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, D. D., of Cambridge preached. A social re- 
union last Monday afternoon and evening closed 
the anniversary. The church membership is 400. 
Dr. Emrich began work here in 1889. 

FALL River.—A munificent Christmas gift from 
Mr. Mathew C. D. Borden of New York to the Boys’ 
Club of Fall River was received on Christmas morn- 
ing. As the president of the club opened a letter 
received from Mr. Borden on that day he found in it 
a warrantee deed conveying to the corporation of 
the club the magnificent building whieh he has 
erected for them. It is estimated to have cost at 
least $85,000. The membership of the club last 
year was 1,803. It was started by the missionary 
of the Central Church in 1890. Its superintendent 
from the first has been Deacon Thomas Chew of the 
Fowler Church. The city has responded to its calls 
as to no other work of charity started in the city 
during 30 years’ work of the missionary in the city. 
—Centrai. An encouraging degree of religious 
interest is noted with the new pastor, Rev. William 
Knight. Last Sunday 18 persons were added to 
the membership, 15 on confession. The mission 
work of the church shows increased interest since 
Mr. R. B. Richardson has been secured as an as- 
sistant for the missionary. 

WELLFLEET.—A great loss has befallen Rev. 
and Mrs. Dorrall Lee in the sudden death of their 
son, Charles Llewellyn, from cerebro spinal menin- 
gitis at the age of 16 years. The heart of the 
whole community is deeply moved at the loss of 
this bright boy, beloved by all, and loving care and 
comfort have been extended, and in addition, as an 
expression of sympathy, a generous gift of money 
has been made. 

LOWELL.—French reports 30 new members dur- 
ing the past year, 29 on confession ; total member- 
ship, 124; 35 baptized, of whom 82 had been of the 
Roman Catholic Church previously. For home mis- 
sions $100 have been raised, and $250 for general 
expenses, a good record for this missionary church. 
The pastor is Rev. T. G. A. Coté.——Highland shows 
new enthusiasm since the pastor, Rev. C. L. Mer- 
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riam, consented to withdraw his resignation. A 
sunrise prayer meeting on Christmas morning was 
well attended. On New Year’s eve a watch night 
service, from 9 ’clock on, proved spiritually helpful. 
The Week of Prayer is being heartily observed.—— 
Kirk Street. The original story, Peter’s Suicide, a 
temperance tale by the pastor, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, 
has been published in the local press and has at- 
tracted much favorable comment. 
WorcesteER.—Prof. J. F. Genung of Amherst 
addressed the Ministerial League, Dec. 27, on The 
Minister and Literature. The league has decided 
that while matters of general interest should be 
open to free discussion, no vote should be taken on 
such subjects. A committee on temperance recom- 
thended that all the churches devote the last Sun- 
day evening service in January, March, May, Sep- 
tember and November to temperance, in order to 
educate and build up a stronger temperance senti- 
ment in the city——Belmont. The church has au- 
thorized its committee to sell the church property 
if favorable terms can be secured. This church 
was organized in 1890 with 100 members, but in 
securing its edifice it incurred a debt equal to 
nearly its full valuation. During the last three 
years, under the pastorate of Rev. W. B. Oleson, 
the church has had a healthy growth, but being 
hopelessly in debt has decided to sell and start new. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Hope. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society has placed new folding chairs in the chapel. 
Gas is displaced by electric lights. Last year was 
one of the best years of this church as to gain in 
membership, size of congregations and financial sup- 
port. The annual parish meeting made an encour- 
aging showing. The “quiet hour of prayer and 
praise ”’ at five o’clock on Sundays is working well 
and is past the experimental period. About 10 
new members were received last Sunday. Jan. 9 
is promotion day in the Sunday school, at which 
time graduation from department to department is 
made upon the basis of success on the scholar’s 
part in passing an examination, in some cases writ- 
ten and in some cases oral. The tests are not easy, 
but require a high grade of excellence as a result of 
normal teaching. Mr. B. L. Bragg has been a faith- 
ful 8. 8. superintendent for many years. 

Maine 

BANGOR.—Central. The oratorio of The Messiah 
was given a fine rendering in aid of a local charity. 
— Hammond Street. The 64th anniversary of the 
Sunday school was observed last Sunday evening. 
Rev. C. T. Hawes gave a fine address on Chivalry. 
A large chorus assisted in the music. The home 
department numbers about 70. The renovated 
vestry with windows for ventilation and light gives 
much satisfaction. Rev. H. W. Pope of New Haven, 
Ct., is expected to hold a series of meetings begin- 
ning Jan. 16. 

BIDDEFORD.—Pavilion will try a novel financial 
plan for three months. It is a share system by 
which each m-mber of the parish by the payment of 
25 cents weekly is entitled to a church sitting, ad- 
mission to all circles, lectures, concerts, etc., under 
the auspices of the church and is exempted from 
further responsibility for church expenses and 
benevolences. 

DEER IsLE.—New singing-books have been pro- 
vided for the social meetings. The pastor, Rev. 8. 
W. Chapin, recently lectured on Cranks and added 
$14 to the fund for repairing the chapel. At Sunset 
he has missed but one Sunday afternoon and the 
work is encouraging. 

SouTH PARts.—Rev. R. J. Haughton is giving a 
series of sermons on Bible Questions. A great loss 
is felt in the death of Dr. Isaac Rounds. He was 
an earnest advocate of temperance and the right. 


A two days’ fair in Skowhegan netted $122 for 


the church. i 
New Hampshire 

NORTH HAMPTON has met with a great loss in 
the death of Deacon J. R. Leavitt, Dec. 24, at the 
ripe age of 82. He was an active member for 65 
years, and many years a deacon. He was always 
loyal to his pastor and to the regular church serv- 
ices as long as able to attend, and hostile to every 
form of oppression. His golden wedding was cele- 
brated 11 years ago. 

STRATHAM.—The society receives a bequest of 
$500 by the will of the late Joshua J. Lane, the in- 
come to go for the support of preaching. 

EXETER.— West End. Christmas gifts included 
an appropriate wall clock and fifty new song-books 
for use at the regular services. 

Vermont 

HARDWICK.—The third annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Christian Endeavor Church was held 
Dec. 31. Many topics, words of greeting, special 
music, reports, official exercises, etc., made up an 
evening program of 24 numbers. Rev. F. F. Lewis 
is pastor. 
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Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Union meetings of neighboring 
churches during the evenings of the Week of 
Prayer form the program this year. Pilgrim, Un- 
ion, Beneficent and Richmond Street in succes- 
sion hold an evening meeting, the pastors exchang- 
ing in leadership, the regular midweek service, 
Thursday, being held as usual in each church.—. 
Union. 
based upon his travels in Europe, are announced 
for January and February, the proceeds to be de- 
voted to the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


River Pornt.—Christmas Day was the 10th an- 
niversary of the pastorate of Rev. F. H. Adams. It 
was observed by a reception to the people by the 
pastor’s family. The occasion brought out anew 
cordial expressions of mutual esteem and affection. 
These were accentuated on the part of the people 
by gifts. Sunday the pastor preached the anniver- 
sary sermon, in which he reviewed the many im- 
provements in the property, the repairs without 
and the complete refitting and furnishing of the 
audience-room, including the purchase of a fine or- 
gan. The membership has increased largely. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Fourth. The Yokefellows’ Satur- 
day evening socials are becoming popular.——Park. 
A preview of the Sunday school lessons for 1898 
was given in the chapel Thursday evening. A 
stereopticon was used to illustrate the special 
points of interest.——Glenwood. The new edifice 
was dedicated Dec. 29. The p-operty is valued at 
$8,500, about $2,500 being still due on the lot. 
The seating capacity of the house is 250. Prof. A. 
R. Merriam of the seminary presided at the dedica- 
tory exercises, and his felicitous remarks were 
much appreciated. Addresses were made by Col. 
€. E. Thompson, Rev. A. C. Ferrin, Rev. W. H. 
Moore, Rev. Drs. C: M. Lamson and J. H. Twich- 
ell and the pastor, Rev. H. D. Williams.—Pearl 
Street. Dec. 23 the Chinese department of the 
Sunday school was given its annual reception. 
About 40 Chinese attend the school. The teachers, 
each having one scholar, gave a banquet and pres- 
ents. Mrs. L. N. Ripley, for many years superin- 
tendent, received a Dresden china fruit set from 
the scholars, and Mr. Bassett, the assistant, a 
handsome cane. Over 80 sat down together. At 
the Chinese New Year the scholars will give an 
elaborate entertainment. The Christian holiday is 
emphasized in the t: achers’ reception. The school 
was established 16 years ago and is an important 
feature of the work. 


WestTon.—An er parte council, of which Rev. 
C. R. Palmer, D. D., was moderator, met here, Dec. 
27, to investigate the case of Mrs. Julia E. Lane, 
who, as she judged, had been aggrieved by sum- 
mary removal from the church, without notice, 
charges or trial. The council unanimously arrived 
at a result which declared that the action of the 
church had been irregular, subversive of Congrega- 
tional order and of right, void and of no effect. 
The church was urged to annul its action and re- 
store Mrs. Lane to fellowship. In the possible 
failure of remedial action provision was made for 
giving Mrs. Lane a letter to the church of her 
choice. There seem to be difficulties and divisions 
in this church growing out of the retention as pas- 
tor of aman who has no proper ministerial standing. 

NEW BRITAIN.—South. Forefathers’ Day was 
celebrated on Sunday evening and the Men’s Social 
Union had as their subject at their week day meet- 
ing Some Counecticut Landmarks. The junior 8. 8. 
scholars also were entertained by the Boys’ Lyceum 
League with a Forefathers’ Day program, consist- 
ing of declamations illustrated by a stereopticon. 
The Chinese department had its entertainment Dec. 
23. There are 11 scholars. The banquet was en- 
joyed by 35 persons, and the Chinese were greatly 
interested. Mrs, 8. H. Wood, the superintendent, 
was presented with an elaborate imported silk shawl 
by the scholars.. The entertainment closed with a 
characteristic speech of gratitude by one of the 
Chinese in behalf of the others. 


BRIDGEPORT.—South. The Sunday before Christ- 
mas was observed by five churches in this city and 
the Stratford Church as Forefathers’ Day, a union 
evening Congregational service being held in South 
Church. Dr. E. G. Fullerton of Park Street made 
the address.—Swedish. The basement of the new 
edifice was finished and dedicated some days ago, 
and the congregation now worships there.— -North. 
New Year’s morning a sunrise prayer meeting was 
held in the chapel at 7.30 a.m. It was well at- 
tended and all present enjoyed a helpful service. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


ITHACA.—First, On New Year’s Sunday morning 
4 short service of recognition was held, inducting 
the newly chosen deacons into office. A memorial 


Four illustrated lectures by Dr. Nutting, | 
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window was unveiled on New Year’s Day. The fig- 
ure is that of the risen Christ by the seaside of Gali- 
lee at daybreak saluting his disciples. The dimen- 
sions of the window, which was made by the Tiffany 
Co., are seven by six feet. It is in memory of 
Leonard and Almira Tremain, the former for many 
years treasurer of the society and his wife an active 
King’s Daughter and worker in the church. Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Griffis ig pastor. 

SYRACUSE.—Plymouth. Dr. E. N. Packard has 
arranged for a Keswick conference in this church, 
Jan. 16-19, with D». A. T. Pierson as leader and 
several prominent speakers.—-Good Will. Prof. 
W. P. Coddington of the university is supplying the 
pulpit at present.—Geddes. E. L. Waldorf, a stu- 
dent, is acting as supply.——South Avenue has en- 
joyed for a while as superintendent of its Sunday 
school Henry M. Bridgman, son of the late Dr. 
Henry Bridgman of Zulu Mission, South Africa. 
He is a dentist and is about to return to Africa. 


NEW YORK.—Manhattan. At the communion 
service last Sunday 13 persons united with the 
church by letter and one on confession. The 
quarterly report of the trustees, read to the church, 
stuted that there was a balance on hand of $137 
after all expenses had been paid. An elaborate 
Christmas praise service of the Bible school was the 
occasion of preparing a fine program printed in 
colors. The address was by the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
H. A. Stimson. 


BROOKLYN.—Pilgrims. Rey. Dr. R.8. Storrs held 
a New Year’s reception at his home, from three to 
six o’clock, Jan. 1. Many friends and members of 
the church called to offer ¢congratulations.— 
Tompkins Avenue. As part ofthe watch night meet- 
ing a communion service was held, Rev. Dr. Mere- 
dith officiating. The attendance was large. 


THE SOUTH 
Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE.—Pilgrim. The celebration of Fore- 
fathers’ Day in the South has been a feature of this 
church for 10 years. Before the edifice was built it 
was observed socially in private homes, but for six 
years the exercises have been public and have 
proven educational and popular. Large congréga- 
tions, representing citizens of all denominations, 
have recognized the novel and impressive service. 
This year the occasion was of peculiar interest. 
Dr. J. H. Frazee, the pastor, bad given a historical 
sermon on the preceding Sunday leading up to the 
spec'al address of Forefathers’ Day, which was 
made by J. W. Caldwell, Esq., a prominent lawyer 
of Knoxville. The tepic was Puritan Races and 
Puritan Living. The address was dignified and 
learned. It was an eloquent appeal for sacred 
standards of right living, a keen analysis of causes 
leading to historical results now uxderstood, and a 
brave demand for honoring the grand old truths in 
order to develop the best citizenship. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

OBERLIN.—Second. Forefathers’ Day was cele- 
brated by special addresses by Professors Hall and 
Cressy of the college. Gounod’s Messa Solennelle 
was given by the choir of 125 voices on a recent 
Sunday evening.—Both First and Second Churches 
have during the fall organized Men’s Leagues 
which have already accomplished much and give 
promise of more. Observance of special Week of 
Prayer is postponed to the last week of January, 
when village and College join in special services. 
Both churches have recently made slight changes 
in their creeds. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. E. A. Steiner, the 
pastor, preached on Christmas to a large evening 
congregation, made up chiefly of working men, on 
Christ and the Toiler. He showed that Christmas 
was especially the poor man’s holiday. 

SYLVANIA.—Rev. W. G. Roberts has just closed 
his work here. The increase in membership during 
his two years’ work is over 35 per cent. 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 24.) 

ALBION.—First. An interesting service was held 
Forefathers’ Day, the occasion also being made the 
semiannual meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Edwards County. Rev. D. M. Brown gave an ex- 
cellent address on the Pilgrim Fathers. The Ladies’ 
Society held a bazar and supper that met with 
encouraging success. Special interest attached to 
the occasion since it was the first of the kind held 
in the audience-room of the fine new edifice. Rev. 
E. E. Shoemaker is pastor. 

SHABBONA.—Preparatory to the coming of the 
new pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Lewis, 
a furnace and water works were put into the par- 
sonage, the Ladies’ Aid Society and the C. E. Soci- 
ety giving $50 and $25, respectively, to meet the 
expenses. 
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BowEN.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society has re- 
cently realized $58 by a chrysanthemum exhibition, 
and the pastor, Rev. C. K. Westfall, has had $200 
added to his salary. The congregations are large 
and interested. 


WHEATON—College. Rev. W. H. Chandler closes 
his work Jan. 9, to begin evangelistic work at Can- 
ton the next day, assisting Rev. Edwin Hobbes 
in special services. 


VILLA RipGEe.—Reyv. John Hartley has been act- 
ing as pastor for about three months, and it is ex- 
pected that he will remain during the year. 

Thawville, under serious difficulties, has been 
greatly strengthened and refreshed by special serv- 
ices held by Rev. F. A. Miller. 


Indiana 


ANDERSON.—Hope. Rey. A. H. Ball, D. D., the 
esteemed pastor, surprised his congregation, Dec. 
26, by offering his resignation. He is just conclud- 
ing his fourth year, and marked results have fol- 
lowed his ministry. The church organization was 
quite new when he came, and the question of a 
suitable building was uppermost. He skillfully led 
the church in the erection of a beautiful house of 
worship. His plans and management were wise, 
and he won for himself a large place in the city. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Northeast. Rev. C. B, Swain is 
conducting a series of meetings in a rented building 
on 17th Street.——Trinity. As a result of the se- 
ries of special meetings 30 persons, mostly heads of 
families, have united with the church, and more 
than a dozen will come later. This new church is 
fortunately located in a populous district of well- 
to-do people. Many former church members lack- 
ing particular interest, have been attracted by the 
recent interest. 


ELKHART.—First’s past year has been the finest 
in its history. Christmas was observed by old and 
young with a feast in the new basement and exer- 
cises in the audience-room. Rev. F. Z. Knopf is in 
the ninth year of his pastorate. He is an active 
member of the Elkhart school board, and the pecul- 
iar value of the long pastorate is seen in the influ- 
ence which he exerts for good outside his church. 

The brotherhood in Angola celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day with appropriate services and ad- 
dresses, the guild serving light refreshments. 

Michigan 

GRAND RAPIps.—South. The house is nearly 
ready for occupancy again after the fire. The opera 
chairs will be replaced by pews.—— Barker Memorial 
has just introduced the Congregational Hymnal 
and is much pleased with it. 

WYANDOTTE'S annual report showed an increase 
of 10 in membership, $1,100 raised for current ex- 
penses, and $108 for benevolences. Every society 
owns a bank-book and shows a balance on hand, 

GRAND HAVEN held its annual meeting Dec. 15 
with good reports, all expenses provided for. The 


: annual sale cleared $45. 


DETROIT.—First. At the recent annual seat- 
letting the sum of $11,500 was realized. 


Wisconsin 


BE Lorr.—At the December meeting of the Minis- 
terial Association, Prof. B. D. Allen gave a delight- 
ful paper on Nathaniel Hawthorne, entitled, A Toc- 
cata Without Music.— At the Beloit College vesper 
service, Dec. 19, the first part of Handel’s Messiah 
was given by the musical association of the college, 
under direction of Prof. B. D. Allen.——Second. A 
home department is being organized in connection 
with the Sunday school. The Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club recently enjoyed a successful banquet. 
The club is doing excellent service. 

E.roy.—The 8. 8. members took a new way for 
Christmas giving. Each scholar was invited to 
make a present for some child or young person. 
The gifts were put in a box and sent to a mission 
school. 

Fort ATKINSON.—Rev. Fred. Staff, a recent 
graduate of Chicago Seminary and Beloit College, 
will soon enter upon his duties as pastor of this 
church. 

LAKE GENEVA.—The new edifice will be dedi- 
cated this month. A fine organ has been contrib- 
uted by the Allen family. Rev. C. A. Osborne is 


pastor. 
THE WEST 
lowa 

BLENCOE.—Rev. A. G. Washington, the pastor, 
draws a week’s salary at the bank every Monday 
morning. The Open Door Literary Society is doing 
an excellent work in the community. Its weekly 
meetings for debate and various literary exercises 
fill the church. The Sunday evening congregations, 
too, are large, often crowding the house. This is 


Continued on page 29. 
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The Massachusetts Home Missionary Soci- 
ety has for some ten years been doing a large 
evangelistic work in Boston and other cities 
by means of a portion of the Swett legacy set 
apart for this purpose. With $100,000 thus in 
hand, -the society began by employing an 
evangelist, who held services in a tent during 
the summer oud fall months. After the sec- 
ond year it was felt that it would be wiser 
to work through churches, furnishing them 
means to do for us a broader work than their 
own resources would allow. So Berkeley 
Street Church was approached and induced to 
make its sittings absolutely free, and to enter 
upon what has become widely known as its 
institutional work. The success reached war- 
ranted wider work, so the society began to do 
evangelistic work through other churches as 
well, among them the Boylston, Jamaica 
Plain; Phillips, South Boston; Maverick, 
East Boston; and the Shawmut. In each case 
the grant has been, not for the ordinary ex- 
penses of these churches, but for an additional 
man doing special mission work. The fund 
by which this work has been carried on 
now exhausted and the grants cease. 

Another part of the work of this society, 
that among foreigners, has been largely car- 
ried on by the Swett legacy. For work among 
the foreigners in the West, done through the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
$150,000 was set apart, and $18,000 a year has 
been sent to that society for this work in our 
newer States and Territories. This fund is 
also exhausted. 

Still from the Swett legacy, $100,000 was ap- 
propriated to foreign work in our own State, 
and with this missionaries have been em- 
ployed among French Canadians, Swedes, 
Germans, Italians, Armenians, Norwegians, 
Finns and Greeks. The growing importance 
of this home-foreign work-is not generally 
realized. Those of foreign parentage in Mas- 
sachusetts numbered, by the census of 1890, 
1,253,926, or fifty-six and one-quarter per cent. 
of the whole population. To this number may 
fairly be added many “‘ native born” children 
of foreigners. But of the actually foreign 
born, some twelve per cent. are French Cana- 
dian and more than twenty per cent. speak a 
foreign language. Now, for our sakes as well 
as theirs, the gospel should be preached to 
them in their own mother tongue. 

This foreign fund is nearly exhausted. 
There has been an expenditure from it of 
about $22,000 a year, which, with the $18,000 
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fer the foreign work in the West, makes 
$40,000. There has arisen, then, a $40,000 
question to be answered by the churches. 
Either the gifts must be increased, or the for- 
eign work given up, or less sent to the West. 
The old work of the society—caring for the 
churches in the hill towns or on the Cape— 
remains as imperative as ever. It cannot be 
reduced, Frem the country churches have 
come many, nay, most, of the strong men and 
women in our city churches. The movement 
citywards is constant. That those who come 
may be helps, not hindrances, to every good 
work, they must have been trained in ways of 
righteousness. For just this our country 
churches, with their faithful pastors, stand. 
For the sake of this they must be well sus- 
tained. And it should be recognized that the 
members of these churehes and their pastors 
make great sacrifices in order to maintain the 
services of the Lord’s house. The first duty 
of our stronger churches, outside of their own 
homes, is to see to it that the gospel is preached 
in purity and power in all the towns of our 
commonwealth. The Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, the agent appointed by 
the churches to carry on this imperative work, 
therefore asks for larger gifts in the new 
year that its own work may be thoroughly 
done and that the constant overflow for the 
work in the West may be increased. 
By vote of the executive committee, 
C. B. Ricr, chairman, 
JosHUA COIT, secretary. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC, 31 


A large number gathered for the last meet- 
ing of the year, led by Mrs. Judson Smith, 
president of the board. The topic was The 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The various 
forms under which he is mentioned in the 
Seriptures were reviewed, many passages 
read, and the work..of the past year in its 
planning and execiition was recalled—power- 
less without the aid of the Spirit, its measure 
of success according to the “fullness of the 
Spirit’’ in the hearts of the workers. The 
special need ef this “indwelling ’’ was em- 
phasized in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of truth and the revealing of duty. Mrs. 
Thompson added some fitting words, and 
Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. Ruth B. Baker and Mrs. 
Abell led in prayer. 
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..Miss Monroe called for the reading of Isa. 
46: 3, 4, where the promise, ‘‘Even to your 
old age I am he; and even to hoar hairs will 
I carry you,’’ brings precious comfort to those 
who can no longer claim the care promised 
to the lambs of the flock. Mrs. Rockwood 
added her word of cheerful hope, alluding to 
her recent seventy-ninth birthday, which 
brought new confidence in the promise, ‘* My 
God shall supply all your need.” 

Miss Child gave the latest report from west- 
ern India, which brings a sad account of the 
ravages of the plague. Bombay, which was so 
afflicted last year, thus far this year escapes; 
but the Satara district and the region of Shol- 
apur, and even Ahmednagar, are the scene of 
this terrible disease. Mr. Fairbank states that 
of the 65,000 inhabitants of the city of Sholapur 
it is estimated that 50,000 have left. Special 
prayer was offered for India, and the shadows 
of this dark picture were somewhat relieved 
by cheering words from Turkey, even under 
all its trials. The history of Aintab station, 
now in its jubilee year, includes the first visit 
of a missionary of the Board, Mr. Van Lennep, 
who was there twelve days in April, 1847. In 
the autumn of the same year Mr. Johnston 
was there a few weeks and was then forcibly 
expelled. In December Dr. Smith arrived and 
succeeded in gaining a foothold, and so became 
the pioneer missionary of the station. 

The records of the first year tell of proto- 
Protestants doing penance for the fault of 
being imbued with Protestant tendencies, of 
meetings held with an average attendance 
of twenty-one men and one woman, of not a 
single church member and not a single build- 
ing belonging tothe Protestints. Over against 
this set the three flourishing churches of today, 
the more than 1,200 church members, the thou- 
sands of women and girls who can read and 
the strong educational and philanthropic in- 
stitutions, and the transformation seems almost 
a miracle, There has-never been such willing- 
ness, even eagerness, to hear the truth as now, 
and those in the field say that it is the time of 
all times topresson. An enc ,uraging message 
was also given trom Ceylon from the pen of 
Miss Susan Howland, in charge of the girls’ 
school at Oodooville. Mrs. S. C. Fessenden 
added her testimony to the importance of the 
theme of the hour. 





Two hundred schoolhouses offered at auc- 
tion in western Kansas! And how many 
collapsei churches must be counted in the 
wreck of that bursted boom? 








~ America’s Greatest Medicine 


GREATEST, Because Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the medicine to which the bulk of 
the people of America naturally turn 
when overtaken by sickness caused by 
impure blood, scrofula, dyspepsia, etc., 
or when convalescents are recovering 
from debilitating blood-poisoning dis- 
eases like diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc. 

GREATEST, Because its cures have pro- 
duced a firm belief in thecurative merit 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla never accorded a 
medicine before. 

GREATEST, Because the natural result of 
this public confidence in its unusual cur- 
ative merit has produced sales of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla never approached by any 
other medicine. 


GREATEST, Because when other medicines 
fail to do any good, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures, absolutely, completely and perma- 
nently. 

GREATEST, Because it eradicates every 
vestige of scrofula, cures the worst 
cases of hip disease, subdues the itching 
and burning of eczema, heals all sores, 
boils and eruptions, and every ailment 
due to impure blood. 

GREATEST, Because it conquers dyspepsia 
by toning and strengthening the stom- 
ach, cures rheumatism by neutralizing 
the acid in the blood, overcomes catarrh 
by removing the scrofula taints that 
cause it. 





WEST NORTHFIELD, MASS.—‘‘ My mother 


Had a sore on her back below her neck, 
which did not heal but kept running for 
three or four years. I feared it might result 
in a cancer. She was induced to begin 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and in a short 
time the sore healed and it never returned. 
My own use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
first for catarrh. I had this trouble very 
badly for several years, but after taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I considered myself 
entirely cured. i have taken Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for different purposes since then.’’ 
R. K. CALDWELL, Box 76. 


GREATEST, Because Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
actually purifies and enriches the blood, 
tones the stomach, creates an appetite, 
energizes, vitalizes and strengthens the 





whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. Prepared by 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


$1; six for $5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
| Mass. America’s Greatest Medicine. 


The One True Blood Purifier. America’s 


| Greatest Medicine. Sold by all druggists. 
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especially true at the monthly “ open sta a of 
the Endeavor Society. 

BUFFALO CENTER.—Just now Rev. N. T. Packard 
and his people are rejoicing over the payment of an 
old debt. It was about $500 when he began his 
pastorate last May. The pastor, out of his home 
missionary purse, has given largely, the women 
have worked heroically and the few men have done 
their best. _ 

Orno.—The pastor, Rev. Francis Fawkes, has 
been here eight years, during which time 75 mem- 
bers have been received, a debt of $800 on the 
meeting house has been paid and $600 spent on 
the parsonage. The church is now out of debt and 
has voted to ask no more aid from the H. M. S. 

HARLAN.—At the annual meeting Rev. C. L. 
Snowden was invited to continue as pastor and was 
voted an increase of salary. The church closed its 
fiseal year with all bills paid and a small balance 
on hand. The benevolences this year exceeded 
those of the previous year by $15. 

SLOAN.—Rev. J. E. McNamara closed his pasto- 
rate here Dec. 26. He will spend January assisting 
brother pastors in special meetings, and will begin 
his pastorate at Onawa Feb. 1. 


Revival services are in progress at Central City, 
Evangelist Hartsough assisting the pastor, Rev. 
D. D. Tibbetts. 

Nebraska 


HYANNIS has become established in its new 
building, and all departments of work are assuming 
definite shape and interest. The Sunday . hool is 
increasing. It gave a pleasant Christmas enter- 
tainment. The Ladies’ Aid Society has held a fair 
and festival, the proceeds of which will aid in fur- 
nishing the new building. Books and magazines 
are arriving for library and reading-room: This 
feature of the work secures the co-operation ‘of 
nearly all in the community. 

OMAHA.—A good number of representative Con- 
gregationalists met in the spacious Y. M. C. A. par- 
lors, Dec. 20, and celebrated delightfully the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. Music, speeches and refresh- 
ments helped bring to mind the manifold virtues of 
the Forefathers.——Piigrim. The pastor, Rev. F. D. 
Jackson, emphasized on Christmas Sunday the urg- 
ent need of the H. M. Society, and the offerings were 
for that work. 

EXETER.—Meetings under the lead of Evangelist 
Whitelaw filled two weeks. The members were 
much strengthened and there were a few hopeful 
conversions. Mr. Whitelaw went from Exeter to 
assist Rev, L. A. Turner at Indianola. 


NELIGH.—Evangelistic meetings, under the lead 
of Rev. C. W. Merrill, were held in the midst of 
stormy weather, but proved a blessing. His ad- 
dress to old soldiers won all hearts. 

CRAWFORD.—The offering on H. M. rally day ag- 
gregated more than a dollar per member. The 
total benevolences for the year amount to nearly 
four dollars per member. 

Nearly all the churches in various cities observed 
Christmas, Dec. 26, with special sermons and music, 
the Sunday schools having held their festivities on 
Friday or Saturday. 


Continued on page 31. 
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A New Cure for 


“that tired 





We can't tell you all about it here; 


feeling.” 


A good sleep is better than 
medicine any time. Nearly every- 
one has learned of the Oster- 
moor Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
tress, which we deliver any- 
where for $15, let you try it for 
30 nights, and then offer to give 
you your money back if it does 
not equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort any $50 Hair 
Mattress you have ever tried. 
we can't quote the hundreds of 


letters from people of prominence who have used them for as long as 20 


years withom impairment ; 


but we have just issued a new illustrated edition 


of our book, ‘* The Test of Time,’’ which we will mail to any one interested 


upon application. If you don’t needa 
mattress this ycar you may next—and it’s 
always well ‘‘to know.”’ 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, 
fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; 
closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses 
shape orgets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, 
and is guaranteed vermin proof. Tick .may be re- 
moved for washing without trouble. Softer and purer 
than hair can dc; no re-picking or re-stuffing neces- 
sary. 

Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 
dealers—please write us if you know of such cases. 


_OSTERMOOR & CO., 


118 Elizabeth St., New York. 





SEY 


} Church’ Cushions. 


We make and renovate them 
uickly, thoroughly, and ¢ 
than you imagine. They are in use 
in over 25,000 Churches. 


St. Mark's REcTORY, —— LL 

Messrs. OstERMOOR & Co. June 3, 1897, 

Dear Sirs. It vives me re to say that 
the Patent Elastic Felt Cushions furnished Bt 
Mark’s Church fwen sa years ago to-day are 
still in excellent condition, and have given good 
satisfaction. 

I do not ve that they have matted down, 
ae n every respect to wear better than 


Vv respectfully 
il 8. M. Haskins, Rector. 


Send for our book, “‘ Church Cushions.”” 








CONVENIENT. 


The spinal marrow of a good Sideboard is con- 
venience. 
you ought to receive. 

It is often lost in a Cupboard Sideboard. The 
more you inclose the upper part, the more you sub- 
divide the lower part, the more you jeopard con- 
venience. 

From this standpoint here is one of the best de- 
signs that we have offered in a long time. 
graceful pattern. 
the spacious proportions of the base will make it 
popular with « host of buyers. 
and swell ends. The trimmings are brass, including 
the casters. 

It stands nearly six feet in hight. 
shelves are about one foot square. This is a fine 
48-inch glass of heavy French plate. The base is 
one great compartment with two doors. 


That is what you pay for; that is what 


It isa 
The open freedom of the top and 


It has a swell front 


The upper 


This is one of the finest Sideboards on our floor, yet the price is only $57. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Wanted, Christian homes for Armenian youth and 

young men. Would work in house, stable, ete. One 

promising, 16 yours old. MM. H. Hitehcock, 3 
isco Street, Boston 


Bool’s Bible Cabinet. Pg of Gilead. he roe'y 
nkincense, H Mess of Pottage, Mustard 
screw-capped Vv: 
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551 aa chee York. 
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80 
The Business Outlook 


The new year has started out with consid- 
erable promise in the way of géneral trade 
and material prosperity. Merchants feel en- 
couraged and the opinion seems to be quite 
unanimous that the spring season will be an 
active one. The West continues relatively 
more prosperous than any other section of the 
country, and it can now only be conjectured 
whether such prosperity will spread East and 
South. It is hoped that it will, and when it 
is remembered that the East manufactures 
nearly all the goods consumed by the West, 
and that a large Western buying power means 
a free consumption of manufactured articles, 
the chances appear excellent for better times 
in the East. 

Hence, outside of the cotton industry, all 
interests are cheerfully expectant of the fu- 
ture. The outcome of the severe crisis in 
cotton manufacture is not now visible, but it 
would seem that a better demand and better 
prices for cotton goods would do much to cure 
many of the ills which now afflict the indus- 
try. In wool and woolens the situation is 
exactly reversed. It has been a good year for 
the woolen industry. Consumption has been 
heavy and prices have had a big rise. But 
just at present it is the foreign situation more 
than domestic conditions which is absorbing 
the attention of men of affairs.- While world 
history is making so rapidly in the East, it is 
natural that financial interests here should 
prefer to display the spirit of caution in their 
operations. Thus, while material conditions 
at home are bullish or favorable to a further 
advance in prices in Wall Street, large opera- 
tors and ‘financiers deem it wise to watch 
closely the situation in China. 





Congregational Ministers De- 
ceased During 1897 


























Adams, Frank 8. peating, Mass., Mar. 9, 41 
Barteau, Sidney i, Lake ( harles, La., —, 75 
Bartlett, Enoch N., Ventura, Cal., Aug. 14, 84 
Bassett, Stephen E., Fort Valley, ‘Ga. ’ July 20, 63 
Beach, Homer Te ¥ ernon gence, Ct., — 41 
Beard, Stanley B., Berea, Dec. 6, — 
Bicknell, Dennis ii., Hovnbta, * a * Jan. 13, — 
Blanchard, Merrill, Shoreham Sept. 1, 45 
Brace, Seth. C., Philadelphia, — se Jan. 25, 86 
Bruce, Chas. ¢ Somerviile, ie Jan. 26, 43 
Bullard, Chas. H., Hartford, Ct., Oct. 15, 77 
Burbank, Justin &., Washington, N ~H.. Rov. 7, % 
By rd, John H. Law rence, Kan., July 29, 80 
pam berlain, ¢ Joshua M., Grinnell, Io., Nov. 12, 72 
Cheever, Henry T., W orcester, x Feb. 13, 83 
Cummings, Ep raim C Portland, Me., Dec. 14, 72 
Dana, Malcolm ~e Gi. Brooklyn, 3 N. Y. July 25, 60 
Dickinson, Sam’! F., Grand Junction, Col. Aug. 7, 58 
Diggs, Marshall W Fort Recovery ,0., t.30, 73 
ge, Benjamin Pieasant Hill, enn. " Saly 13, 79 
Dunia Homer N., South Norwalk, Ct., Mar. 27, 70 
Ellis, Eg Exbert 8. , Harpoot, Turkey, Feb. 22, 30 
Emerson, Jas. C , Deerfield Center, N. H., Sept. 20, 31 
Emerson, py D., Acton, Me., April 12, 68 
Farnham, Luther, "Boston, Mass. 5, 81 
Foster, William C., Middletown, *Ct., Oct: 31, 82 
Fullerton, J. Elisworth, Bellows ¥Falis, Vt.,Oct. 27, 53 
Goodenough, Smith B., Battle reek _Io., Mar. 26, 79 
Griffith, Joseph K., Copenhagen, N Feb. 8, 53 
Grinnell, Sylvester S.,5an Bernardino, val. Dec. 12, — 
alliday, Samuel B., “Brookly » N. ¥., J tay 2, 85 
Harris, John L., E verett, Mas: » 83 
Harwood, Charles E. Cc ranberry Isles, Me., Mar. 22, 55 
Lewis P., Gustavus, O., Dec. 19, — 

Hopkinson’ Benj. B., ‘Union, i Oct. 14, 77 
ough, Joel J., Berkshire, N. Sept.24, 62 
ulbert, Palmer S., Oak Park, ‘i, July 23, 47 
Hurd, Albert C., Boscaw en, N. H., Dec. 6, 66 
Hyde, Azariah, Galesburg, Ii., Jan. 25, 83 
Keays, Charles H., Chicago, lil., Mar. 29, 39 
Keith, Adelbert F. +, South 1 Riverside, Cal., Nov. 27, 56 
Kimball, John, San Francisco, Cal., way 3, 65 
Kincaid, William, New York, N.Y 12, 55 
Kirkland, Elias E. a Homestead, Mich. 9 Mar. 15, 84 
Laurie, Thomas, Providence, R. L, Jct. 10, 76 
Lawrence, Anos E., Newton Venter, Mass, Nov. 23, 85 
Liggett, James D., Detroit, Mich. 13, 76 
Lincoln, Nehemiah, North ‘Carver, Mass., Tons 21, 72 
McDermid, Duncan, Muscatine, Io., Jan. —, 72 
Saou ver, Hiram J., Denmark, lo., Mar. 25, 57 
Manning, Moses, Brookly n, N. Y., Aug. 14, — 
Markham, Reuben mse Wakefield, ‘Kan, Aug. 7, 79 
Marshall, John W -ortage, Wis. “ Apr.. 28, 38 
Merritt Elvridg e we * — ¥" # June 22, 68 
Olds, Abner D., Dey Ellington, N. Jan. 23; 82 
Palmer, Asa B t 9, 67 
Perry, Ralph, Agawam Dec. 2, 86 
Pett bone, L Pores, ila.” IL, ar. 21, 72 
Rankin, Samuel G , Glaston nbury, Ct.. Nov. 20, 71 
soe Win We Tecameen Oki. Mar. 24, 62 
jam W., Fort Atkinson, “Wis. -» Oct. 2, 60 

fabin, Joel G., El Paso, Tex June 27, 75 
‘alter, Charles C., Duluth, ‘Minn. 9 Dec. 20, 66 
scurr, William R., Detroit, — Feb, 22, 40 
Shipperiy, J James. ” Maitland, N. June 24, 68 
Staples, John C., New Bedford, & Nov 55 
T rhom mpson, Charles W., W. itord, Maas. tes Sept. 10! 65 
Tolliver, John W., Springfield, Mass., May 24, 29 
Tucker, Joshua T., Do ester, Mass., — ll, 84 
Tuttle, William G:, Worcester, Mass., Aug. 5, 77 
wot George H., Dover, [l., Mar. 15, 65 
Wells, J. Lester, Jersey Gity,'N Aug. 29, 51 
Worelster, Jona H., Darlington, “., Jan. 15, 84 


DIED IN 1896, BUT NOT PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
Baird, Enoch F., York, O., Dec. 14, 79 

Average age of sixty-nine ministers deceased, 65.9, 
against 116 ministers, averaging 68.9, last yéar. 
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In this vale of time the hills of time often 
shut out the mountains of eternity.—Alfred 
Tennyson. 








No CasE Hopevess.—The most obstinate and 
unyielding coughs are quickly broken up, and 
permanently cured by Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam. It soothes irritation, clears the throat and 
lungs, and heals the inflamed organs. No case is 
hopeless if you take this wonderful medicine. 


“Vict” Is A CONQUEROR.—The largest leather 
factory in the world isin Philadelphia. Itis largest 
because it has greater demand upon it for the fin- 
ished product than any other factory, and is often 
unable, even with an army Of trained workmen, to 
keep up with this demand. This is the only factory 
where Vici kid ismade. When Robert H. Foerderer 
invented the complicated process by which Vici kid 
is made from goat skins, he worked a revolution in 
the glazed kid trade. The beautiful finish of the 
new leather, its softness and its durability all 
markéd it as a distinct advance, and orders poured 
in on him from all over the world. Even the odd 
name hit the popular fancy, for when he had gained 
the secret of making the leather Mr. Foerderer ex- 
claimed, with Czsar, “ Vici’”’—I conquered. Shoes 
for men, women and children are made from Vici 
kid; and in strength, lightness, beauty and durabil- 
ity the leather has fully met every demand upon 
it. A leather dressing has been prepared by Mr. 
Foerderer which is as much better than other dress- 
ings as Vici kid is better than other leathers. It is 
good for all leather. It is worth while to write to 
Mr. Robert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, and ask 
him for a free copy of “‘Shoeology.”” It is beauti- 
fully illustrated and crammed full of interesting 
facts. 


Q% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in bust- 








ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 


and map showing iocation of lands. Over $100,000 in- 


| vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
| my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





IF YOU HAVE... 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
WESTERN FARM LANDS, 
or CITY LOTS 


taken by foreclosure, and 
wish to sell them, write to 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, 8 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
. of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - + += = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - + = $2,009,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 


FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, * Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 








LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
P. NEVILL JACKSON, SECRETARY. 


Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
pd world, collects dividends and coupons without 
e, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
cred t, receives and — interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its serviees as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 





Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 1 BANK OF 
PARIS BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS-AND .WILLIAMS. 
London Comaiittee. 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, eens. 
DONALD C. HALDEMA 


HATCH & FooTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1367. Members N. ¥. Stock £xchange. 


& yA a as ener 











PROFIT-SHARING 


POLICIES FOR 
CHILDREN 
WOMEN 

AND 


STRE 


GIBRAL 


PRUDENTIAL 





Puiteble Building: Boston, 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
MS PAYABLE 
YEARLY 
HALF-YEARLY 
“A OUARTERLY 
WEEKLY 


NGTH OF 
TAR 
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Continued from page 29. 
North Dakota 

GLEN ULLIN.—Bethany, about 12 miles south- 
west o¢ this point, dedicated a neat meeting house 
Dec. 12. The people have raised the monéy them- 
selves, built the house and paid for it without any 
outside help, even from the C. C. B. 8. 

Since the appointment of Rev. John Sattler as 
missionary among the Germans, about four years 
ago, he has organized nine Sunday schools which 
have developed into churches. The latest was re- 
cently organized by a missionary pastor at St. 
Marcus, in a new part of the State, with 17 mem- 
bers. 

Montana 

MissouLA.—The Independent Swedish Church of 
Missoula has decided by unanimous vote to accept 
the Congregational doctrine and polity and associate 
itself with this denomination. This church was 
gathered in one of Rev. O. C. Clark’s mission 
chapels. It consists of 28 members of sterling 
character. 

Arizona 


Tucson.—Rev. Joseph Bowron began work here 
last May, and all departments progress. Rev. How- 
ard Billman, a Presbyterian minister, for several 
years superintendent of the Indian School and 
more recently president of the Territorial Univer- 
sity located here, has just left with his family for 
the East. He will be greatly missed by the church, 
which he has at all times aided during his many 
years’ residence here. The Bible class which has 
grown up under his leadership now numbers over 
30, including several professors of the university, 
teachers of the public schools and of the Indian 
School. A farewell reception was given Mr. and 
Mrs. Billman. 

PRESCOTT.—The 8. S. attendance has increased. 
A Men’s Club is doing good work enriching the 
evening service and improving the attendance. 
Rey. E. D. Wyckoff is pastor. 

An excellent kindergarten recently opened in the 
church at Nogales is well patronized. 

New [lexico 

SAN JOSE.—Mexican. The church to which M. M. 
Moya ministers is located here but has members re- 
siding in the other villages where services are held, 
this being the smallest place but having the larger 
part of the members. An adobe meeting house is 
being built here, most of the work being done by 
the pastor. 

ATRISCO.—Mexican. The pastor, Rev. Sebastian 
Hernandez, has taken a helpmeet in the person of 
Miss G. O. Birlew, teacher in the mission school. 
They were married in Albuquerque by Rev. F. H. 
Allen on Christmas Day. 

Rev. N. W. Hankemeyer’ 8 acceptance of a call to 
Alva, OkKL, leaves Deming again pastorless. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California * 


Los ANGELES.—First. Forefathers’ Day was 
celebrated by more than 200 of their lineal or 
spiritual descendants. Rev. J. L. Jenkins, presi- 
dent of the Congregational Union, presided. Rev. 
Dr. James Wild of Plymouth Church discoursed 
unconventionally on what this age may learn from 
the Pilgrim Fathers, making a special plea for free 
schools, Pres, J. K. McLean of Pacific Seminary 
spoke a good word for the religious press in con- 
sidering The Pilgrims’ Literature. The last ad- 
dress was by Rev. L. L. Wirt, who graphically illus- 
trated his theme, The Spirit of Sacrifice in the 
Piigrims, by reminiscences of The Congregational- 
ist’s Pilgrimage to old world shrines, of which he 
was an observant member. He closed with an ap- 
peal for The Pacific, which is trying to raise a fund 
of $5,000 to put it on a paying basis. Of this South- 
ern California is asked to contribute $1,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Bethany never fails to remem- 
ber Pilgrim Sunday. Dr. C. N. Pond preached this 
year a ten-minute sermon to the children on The 
Pilgrim Fathers—Who They Were, and to the gen- 
eral audience on Why They Came to America. As 
usual, an offering was made to the C. C. B. 8. 

OAKLAND.—Pilgrim is especially encouraged by 
the growth of the Sunday school and the deepening 
spirituality of the prayer meeting.—— First tendered 
a farewell reception to Mr. Galen Fisher, who goes 
to Japan to engage in Y. M. C. A. missionary work. 

REDWoop.—During the 16 months’ pastorate of 
Rev. F. H. Maar, considerable debt has been liqui- 
dated, 18 members have been added, the various 
boards remembered and funds have been pledged 
for a thorough renovation of the edifice. 
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BECKWITH has been enabled by a legacy of $778 
to pay all debts and is now making needed improve- 
ments. It expects to withdraw from Sierraville 


d f . Already it has 
poayaer rd separate organization. Already it To College 


MONROVIA.—The members mourn with their pas- 


tor the loss, Dec. 4, of his wife, Octavia B. Vaile, W ithout 
whose sunny, unselfish life was ever a source of 
inspiration. 

The number of young men in the evening congre- ( ost 
gations at Haywards steadily increases. 

Washingtor 

SPOKANE.—The Congregational churches _ A rs nano 
city held a union meeting, Dec. 26, in honor of Dr. 
F. B. Cherington, who leaves to take charge of illustrated pam let, 


Plymouth Church, San Francisco. Rev. Messrs. tells the story oO how 


Jona. Edwards, D. E. Davies and Miss Rosine Ed- - over two h u nd red. 


and fifty bright girls 


wards took part. The following evening a farewell 
reception was given Rev. and Mrs. Cherington, 


Both meetings were largely attended and hearty 

appreciation was expressed. The church has been won th ei re ol € ge 

greatly strengthened during his ministry and he course and education 

leaves it in vigorous condition.——Pilgrim is rejoic- : : 

ing in interior improvements, a new pulpit set and in mu Ss Ic, wi thou t 

electric lights. —— West Side is preparing to erect a ex pe nse ; an d h Ow 

building in the near future. ot h ers ma y d ot h e 

OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK same. It will be 

Rev. Dr. Edward 8S. Lines, rector of St. Paul's | mai ] ed F R E E to 

Church, New Haven, Ct., declines to serve as gen- . ° 

eral secretary of the domestic and foreign mission- any girl sending her 

ary society of the Protestant Episcopal Church.— address to 

Rev. Dr. D. J. Macmillan, one of the corresponding 

secretaries of the Presbyterian home missionary 

society, after twenty-five year’s of service has re- | The Curtis Publishing Company 

signed his place. Philadelphia 


(For Weekly Register see page 32.) 


cre Staying Qualities ot Singer Sewing-Iachine 




















SIMPLICITY— 
wort guostofenen Che Seuiige 
won’ 0. . 7 
Machine 
SPEED— 
Does the most work bearing this 
with least effort. mark 
STABILITY— 
Wears longest, with best unites 
least repairs. these 
STYLE— 
Is an ornament to qualities, 
any home. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH THE COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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or trial. 
CLEANLINESS. CONVENIENCE. 
60 Congregational Churches now using. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 4, Rochester, N. ¥. 


| ADIVIDUAL OMMUNION (UPS 


J. G. THOMAS, & Lima, 0. 


NDIVIDUAL COMMUNION Bf 
Quates sent tive OUTFITS. ; 








mg This little tract has 
The of immense service to 
pany se er 8 ng 
T matic me 4 
ICH HA\ , ' | * Harris ” It was first published as an 
KEY RING G CHE! ATTACHE article in 2 


ted wide no. 
Method of i any large editions of 


Giving § | Seas doen ee 
for sale a the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Highlands, 12 15 Minwen olis, 38th 
Loe ie Angelica, First, 5 29 — — 30 
grim,’ 2 13 gesdish Temple, — 100 
Ook et St., 4 Springfield, Fee | 
San Francisco, Third, r 4 Vy aterville, 4 65 
Spring Valley, 10 Rey Oe 
CONNECTICUT ao — 4 
Hartford, Asylum Gence’ 8 8 
Hill, — # Indianola 2 5 
ence, — 3 Omaha, Hillside, 6 8 
Stratford, 1g 14 Silver Oreex, wes 
Wethersfield, 33 NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS Brockiye, East, — 20 
Alto Pass, 21 35 eee Lae 
Chicago, Millard, |. Middietown, First, 11 16 
Seventh German, m= 31 — York, Manhat- 114 
en Ave., 16 30 . 
Redste Ave. Br., i8 25 Saugerties, == 
Washington Park, 4 19 NORTH DAKOTA 
E. St. Louis, — 43 len Ul 
Glen View, — g Glen Ullin, 
N. Aurora, 12 12 St. Marcus, 7 
Poplar Grove, — 4 OHIO 
INDIANA Hayria, Second, - ae 
armar, _ 
= Peo 1 Marietta, First, 1 10 
Trinity, 7 24 OKLAHOMA 
Solsberry, 1 inice cB 
wis 10WA ‘ Medford (near), — 12 
onia, A 
Knox ville, — 5 OREGON 
izpah, — 2 Forest Grove, 2 6 
Polk City, 8 9 Portland, First, — 5 
Becasers, 39 ” Mississippi Ave., 3 3 
Waverly pe dd Salem, First, 8 8 
Webster City, ae | SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE — 2 4 
uron. 37 4 
Augusta, Union, — 16 Re e Hei 
7 ghts and 
oa Falls, ” 7 Greenleaf, — 38 
New Sweden, — 41 VERMONT 
35 a “ on, os | Bart pa tending, z z 
MASSACHUSETTS Hartford, Ww est, 5 5 
Boston, Baker, 8 9 Irasburg, 3 5 
pecnmer Temple, 15 19 Middlebury, — 8 
pial land 5 Rutland, 3 4 
mmanu 4 
Jamaica Plain, Cen- WASHINGTON 
ral, 36 Colville 7 12 
Maverick, 9 12 Livingston 2, Ra 
Mt. — 1 8 
Phillips 3 WISCUNSIN 
<—~ ond, Dorches- ae Birnamwood, 16 16 
ar - 9 
shavimut, 1 2 Manuthg, — 5 
Jnion _ Pp tt 11 
Brockton, Porter, 8 15 0°” 4 
Brookline, _! — $8 OTHER CHURCHES 
Fai Riv or oonteal. m2 os Dallas, Tex., First, 3 7 
Lowell Hightana, % g Lawrence, Kan., - 
Medfield 4 Plymeuth, — 23 
Springfield, First, 23 31 Missoula, Mont, 
Mone = Swedish, ee aE 28 
. ashua, N rs ly 
Baey HIGAN St. Louis, Mo., Me- . 
Dow oe morial, 1k 
Pence Pugrim, — 14 Churches with less 
Tipton, 14 14 _ than three, 45 72 
Conf., 590; Tot., 1,380. 
Calls 


ARNETT, Sam’! G., gocentiy of ee Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn., te Berkeley Park, Cal. 

BARD, Geo. 1., recently of Walpole, N 
dith, a former pastorate. Accepts, 


work. 
BLISS, Alfred Wis 
ys0n. . 
BRAITHWAITE, Thos. 8., E. Rockaway, N. Y., to Bay 


Shore. Accepts. 
CHRISTY, Dennis H., Albion, Pa., to Andover, O. Ac- 


pts. 
DAY is Thos. M., formerly of Peep. Ch., Manchester, 
N. declines call to Jonesport, M anil accepts one 
A the pastorate of Free Ch., Deering. Has begun 


ork. 
FARNiLAM, gre Be A., N. Yarmouth, Me., to Munns- 
. Y. Accepts 
FATE, Francis A. Manchester, Mass., accepts call to 
Trinitarian Ch., Taun 
FLINT, Irving A., to 'Falinouth, Me., for a year. Ac- 


to Mere- 
aT “has begun 


Andover Sem., ’97, to Ludlow and 


cepts. 
HOYT, Henry Sacramento, Cal., accepts call to 
First Ch., Hyde x * to begin early in February. 


KENT, Laurance G., formerly of Muscatine, Lo., ac- 
ce pts call to Trinity Ch. Chic ago, Il. 


MENKE, H., to Centerville, 8. D. Accepts. 
MERRICK, *Frank W., W. Roxbury, Boston, Mass., 
Amherst. 


declines ¢ ‘all to First Ch. “2 
URRAY, Edward W., Central, Ind., to Brightwood 
Ch. Indianapolis. 
PATTERSON, Sam’! C. 
ford, Cal., in connec tion with his work at Lodi. 
PERRIN, J. eee, Berlin, Vt., accepts call to San- 
bornt 

UAIFE, *Robt., Birmingham Ch., Toledo, O., to Adams 

St. Mission (undenom national), same city. Accepts. 
TODD, Wm. E., formerly of Broadway Ch., Fall River, 

to Creston, lo. Accepts 

LLIERS, J. Chas., me tl of People’s Ch., Worces- 

ter, Mass., to Old Lyme 
WARREN, Leroy, Broo field, 

Kansas City. Accepts. 
WILDER, a P. formerly of Janesville, Wis., to Saewtn. 
WILLIS, J. Vincent, recently of Cole Camp, Mo., 

Danvers, Ill. Accep 
bt eg A Richard T., Lyman, Me., to E. Derry, N. H. 
WOOD. , Earl B.. recently of Lovell Center, Me., to Fort 

Fairfield. 

Ordinations and Installations 
a ey Arthur 8., é. Pang md Ch., Benge. / 

Dec. 14. Sermon, Rev. G. H. Reed; atte, Hey! 

sf; Hillman, J. W. pa Rag ig 8 


“. > Ward Hill Ch., Haverhill, sess, Doo 
Rev. Messrs. ©. M. Clark, G. L. road, 
-B. Reed, B. S. Giiman; other Rev. Messrs. 


D. Kingsbury, D. D., C. J. Tuth 
EVANS John C. a Wailingtora, Vt. per, 328. Sermon, 
J. v. essra. a . 
Phillips, D. Ringsb CH. Smith se ‘Smart, 


Ball, Ww. 8. 
oe ‘so ‘ .p. FT . ' 
gs e0. oe Fy Ske ; thaca, Wis., Dec. 21. Ser. 


other parts, fy era 12 


to preach afternoons at Locke- 
Ac- 


Mo., to Ivanhoe Park, 
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a Sines Spyker, W. D. J. Stevenson, 

W Hsdden d Rev. i? E, Will a al 

HEDLUND, Axel o. Grace Ch. Framing , Mass., 
Dec. Serm rmon, Rev. Webster Woodbury’ other 


~% ‘Rev. Messrs. A. P. Nelson, Joshua Coi 


MOOREHOUSE, G. E., o. - rec. p. Webster. Mich. 
ec. 14. Sermon, Re ev. J.G . Haigh; other r paris, Ke 
J. 8. Edmunds, J. W. Bradshaw, Cc ‘Allen, 


Sone 
Cc, 8. Jones. 
Resignations 

BALL, Albert H., Hope Ch., Anderson, Ind. 
BILLINGS, Chas. S., Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CHANDLER, Watson H Wheato aton, ml. 

COOP. , Sain’! B., Rowley. 
HARDING, Wm. F., Seco! <F on i; teere Haute, Ind. 
LADD, Wm. B., Port Byron. Ll. 
OOD, Robt. T., Meredith, N. H. 
SHERRILL, Alvan F., Central Ch., Galesburg, Ill. 
ara Gilbert L., Baxter Io., to ‘take effect April 1. 
AGE. Arthur D., Paso Robies, Cal. 


Dismissions 


BRAITAWAITE, Thos. S., E. Rockaway, N. ¥., Dec. 22. 
CHERINGTON, Fleteher "B., Westminster ¢h., Spo- 
kane, Wn., Dec. 2 


naib Organized 


CHICAGO, Ill., Seventh German, 25 Dec., 21 members. 
MISSOULA, Mont. ., Swedish, — Dee., 28 members. 
T. MARCUS, N, D., — Dec., 17 members. 








THE genuine “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” are 
sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully effective 
for coughs and throat troubles. 


1898 CALENDARS.—A very handsome calendar 
for 1898, made to represent a Government mail 
pouch, has been issued by the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern Ry. It is printed in a rich brown 
and gold on heavy enameled card, size 8 x 15 inches. 
The calendar will be sent free anywhere, on receipt 
of eight cents in postage to cover cost of mailing, 
by applying to A. J. Smith, G. P. & T. A., Cleve- 
land, O. 


A CHANGE IN STYLE.—The fashion changes in 
comfort and convenience just as it does in dress. 
What is convenience in 1895 is not convenience in 
1897. This is clearly evidenced by some of the new 
sideboards now on exhibition at the Paine furniture 
warerooms on Canal Street. They answer all the 
possible complaints of inconvenience which have 
been accumulating in the last two or three years. 
They represent up-to-date convenience, and are 
just two years ahead of the world’s convenience as 
interpreted in 1895. 





“There is but one . good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 

You want the Index. 
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JANUARY SALE 


Cotton Underwear 


This annual sale is considered a 
~~ money-saving opportunity by 

undreds of women, and they anx- 
iously look forward to it. e are 
ready with greater values than ever 
before, and in 

Brand New Goods 

too, not a soiled lot of Underwear 
marked down, as is the case in most 
stores. Here you will find the latest 
designs in 
Gowns, Drawers, Chemises, Corset 

Covers, and Men’s Nightshirts, 


In full sizes, of fine quality of muslin, 
made in the best manner, and pos- 
sessing every other excellence, in ad- 
dition to the Lowest Possible Prices 
for Garments of such sterling merit. 

The department is now on the 
Street Floor—very handy for shop- 
pers in a hurry. 


WM. S. BUTLER & (0., 


Millinery, Upholstery, Shoes, Dry Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


























Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Religious Notices 


Religious and oeclesiogtion’. notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





a ht te -——e CLA8s conducted by Rev. James 
M. D. D., ursday evenings at 7.45, from 
October till May. {in Clarendon St. Church (cor. Mont. 

omedo ot South Yiend, Boston. The class num 

1 f all denominations from the various towns 
and cities around It studies the Bible. me a 
whole—its facts rather "than its doctrines. The Old 
Testament is being mastered book by book. Everyone 
is invited, but —* Ce ministers and Christian 
workers of both sex instruction is frée. Come 
and see what it is like. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con’ ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and op emenn ag romotes temperance 
homes and — by ses in | g seaports at home 

and abroad; provides libraries for doutgoing. vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’ d 


ife 
Contributions to sustain its work are es 2 and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
que ¥. pLwatt. President. 
v TITT, Secret 
W. ©. STURGES, Treasurer. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 


a sealed 


oval bottle di- 


rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer ; 


Uhrtteraiton 1 is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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GRATIFYING RESULTS. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH 
THE NEW STOMACH REMEDY. 


Not a Patent Medicine, But a Safe Cure 
for all Forms of Indigestion. 


The results of recent investigation eae 
established, beyond question, the 
value of the new preparation for in See 
tion and stomach troubles; it is composed 
of the digestive acids, pepsin, bismuth, 
Golden Seal and similar stomachics, pre- 
pared in the form of 20 grain lozenges, 
pleasant to the taste, convenient to car 
when traveling, harmless to the most del- 
icate stomach, and probably the safest, 
most effectual cure yet discovered for in- 
digestion, sour stomach, loss of appetite 
and flesh, nausea, sick headaches, palpita- 
tion of heart, and the many symptoms 
arising from imperfect digestion of food. 
They cure because they cause the food to 
be promptly and thoroughly digested be- 
fore it has time to sour, ferment and 
poison the blood and nervous system. 
Over six thousand people in the state of 
Michigan alone in 1894 were cured of stom- 
ach troubles by Stuart’s ry Sg Tablets. 
Full sized packages may be.found at all 
druggists at 50c., or sent by mail on receipt 
of price from Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
Send for free book on stomach diseases. 


SALT 
RHEUM 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, 
burning, scaly skin and scalp humors is in- 
stantly relieved by a warm bath with Cotr- 
OURA SOAP, a single application of CUTICURA 
(ointment), the great skin cure, and a full dose 
of CuTICURA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood 
purifiers and humor cures, when all else fails. 


(iticura 


> _ ee S the world. Porrer Drve anyp Cue. 
Props., “ How to Cure Salt Rheum,” free. 


FALLING MAIR urea soe 


HEV TE 


POSITIVELY CURED BY _- 


LAVILLE’S 






































It has never 
Seana aa 
restores on 
Set Fee SIP bree at ¢ 
TREATED F 
Bomitive CURE 
Nave cu ‘ured snany thousaa 
iopelese°Prom | has pra 
leant two- ne dy disappear an tg | sat 
ont ero simeres. AP ' 





Bova tipeapans ise cess 


ists ATLANTA Ga. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Y. P. S. C.E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Jan. 16-22. Fishers of Men: How to 
Win Souls. 2 Tim, 4: 1-8. 

This is a splendid theme for the new year. 
In these days of numerous organizations, we 
are apt to forget that what brings men into 
the kingdom is personal work in behalf of the 
individual. Too often we shirk the responsi- 
bility. But Jesus’ words were spoken unto 
us as well as to the first disciples. Can we 
point to one person whom we have led during 
the past year nearer the Master? If we can- 
not, should we not resolve not to let 1898 pass 
without a definite effort to bring our own 
brother, our fellow-clerk, our schoolmate, our 
closest companion in the work and in the joys 
of life, to the knowledge of Christ, which we 
have already found to be the entrance into 
eternal life? 

In that delightful little book entitled Fishin’ 
Jimmie, the quaint old wielder of the rod so 
graphically depicted there comes at last into 
the Christian life, and, as the light breaks 
upon him from the pages of the gospel, he 
declares, “It’s all a fishin’ religion.”” While 
in every profession or trade the qualities de- 
manded for success are equally useful in 
Christian work it must be confessed that the 
calling of a fisherman constitutes a particu- 
larly good equipment. Jesus must have felt 
this when he chose the first third of the apos- 
tles from the ranks of fishermen. 

Four qualities in particular exhibited in 
such an occupation strike me as especially 
needed in the effort to win souls. The first is 
patience. Think how long a man will sit or 
stand in an uncomfortable place without get- 
ting so much as a nibble, or how patiently 
he will follow the windings of a stream hop- 


ing that the next bend will bring him good* 


luck. Again, a good fisherman possesses the 
quality of adaptability. He learns what sort 
of bait and of hooks to use for different kinds 
of fish. He studies their habits, learns their 
favorite resorts, accustoms himself to their in- 
dividual vagaries. Then, too, the successful 
fisherman keenly enjoys the sport, despite the 
fact that he often fails of the expected great 
catch. 

Now these traits in a fisherman should stand 
out in him when fishing for souls. The under- 
taking is a difficult one and a man therefore 
needs patience. The human family exhibits 
many individual types ; he needs, therefore, to 
be adaptable to Greek and Jew, learned and 
unlearned, rich and poor, happy and sorrow- 
ful. Sometimes he must, perhaps, do what a 
member of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
did, who, having failed to get hold of a man in 
the ordinary channels of their acquaintance, 
went arid boarded with him and thus brought 
him to Christ; Anda successful: fisher for 
men must come to enjoy the work. That is 
the result of praetice and eomes easy to no 
one, but if one really loves Christ and wants 
to have his fellowmen know the same rich ex- 
perience it ought to be the greatest joy of his 
life to undertake to bring others to the same 
Lord. 

And still a fourth quality is called into use, 
more particularly by those who do business in 
great waters and sail forth often into the very 
track of ocean steamers where the sense of 
the boundlessness and wystéry of the sea is 
felt. It is then that trust and a feeling of de- 
pendence on a higher power are generated in 
hearts that have not crushed all the religious 
sparks within them. So all our fishing for 
men must be carried on in humble dependence 
upon God’s protection and help. 








THE vegetable pain destroyer, Pond’s Extract. Is 
prescribed by leading ng physicians, Avoid imitations. 
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Hoop’s PILLs are the fayorite family eathartic, easy 
to take, easy to operate. 
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Dr. Hunter’s Book on the Lungs, 


Progress of Medical Science. 


A little book, published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, New 
York, gives all the latest discoveries and 
improvements in the theory and treat- 
ment of Lung Diseases. Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh and Consumption are fully 
explained, their differences shown, and 
their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr. Hunter is the oldest lung specialist 
in America, having devoted his life, since 
1851, to the special study and cure of Lung 
Complaints. He was the first physician 
to proclaim the local nature of Consump- 
tion, and to prove that it, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Catarrhal Phthisis endanger 
life solely by strangling the breathing 
power of the Lungs. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment is applied di- 
rectly to the bronchial tubes and air-cells 
of the lungs by inhalation. He was the 
father and founder of this treatment, the 
inventor of the first inhaling instrument 
ever employed in medical practice, and 
the discoverer of the only germicidal in- 
halants which have proved their power to 
destroy the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs and cure consumption. In addition 
to applying healing and cleansing balms 
to the lungs three times a day by his in- 
haling instruments, he anoints the chest 
with antiseptic oils, which surround the 
body with a zone of medicated air, and 
charge the chamber in which the patient 
sleeps with purifying antiseptics, thus 
keeping up a healing action on the lungs 
day and night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation 
treatment scientifically applied to the 
cure of weak and diseased lungs. No 
other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common sense and successful. It is not 
sold as a nostrum, but prescribed for each 
case according to the nature of the disease 
and state of the patient. 

Dr. Hunter’s book contains many letters 
from prominent people all over the coun- 
try, who have been suecessfully treated 
by him, and will be sent free to readers of 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST interested for 
themselves or friends by addressing him, 
at 117 West 45th St., New York. 





“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
ness and Head where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Seientifie Aural Sound or 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 
tachment. Recommended by 

hysicians. Write for book. 


Weisen nan price 
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Omen Ye 1122 Broadway, New York. 












Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wk RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





TIMELY | I. Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. Somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renew ti- 
Leaflets ——- 
$ cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. , 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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GAZE’S ESCORTED TOURS 





Several Tours 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
and ITALY 
ff ARE $480.00... 


All Necessary Expenses Included 


57 DAYS 


Leaving New York Feb. 5 and 26 by the popular A 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MEDITERRANEAN ROUTE 
Covering 9,000 miles. First-class throughout. Visiting 
GIBRALTAR, GENOA, NICE, MONTE CARLO, MENTONE, PISA, 
ROME, NAPLES, POMPEII, VESUVIUS, SORRENTO, CAPRI, THE 
MARVELOUS BLUE GROTTO, FLORENCE, BOLOGNA, VENICE, 
VERONA, MILAN, COMO, THE ST. GOTHARD, LUCERNE, BALE, 
PARIS, LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 
Send for Programme. 





Henry Gale & Sons, Ltd., in whose hands was 
placed the business management of The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Tour of 1895 and the Pilgrimage to England and 
Holland of 1896, which were so successful, announce the 
following tours for the spring: 


A Month’s Tour 


to the 


WEST INDIES and 
VENEZUELA 


Leaving New York Feb. 23, by the Red “D” Line Steamship 
PHILADELPHIA, visiting the WINDWARD ISLANDS and in- 
cluding a visit to Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. 


Hotel and All Expenses Included, $200. 
Send for .Programnie, 


OTHER TOURS 


53 Days’ Tour, Italy and Switzerland. Leave New York 
January, February, March and April. . . . . . $315.00 
75 Days’ Tour, Mediterranean Countries . 525.00 
117 Days’ Tour, Grand Oriental Tour, February 5 . . 875,00 
Also Independent Tickets to Europe, the Orient, etc. 
Bermuda, Jamaica, West Indies, etc. 


8@> Write for Gaze’s Tourist Gazette — Hundred pages — All about foreign travel POST FREE. 


201 Washington Street, Boston 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


113 Broadway, New York 
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BANISHES PAIN. 


AVOID WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 














COOK’S TOURS 


Established 1841 


HOLY LAND 


Spring Tours to Egypt, the Nile and Palestine, under Personal 
Escort, visiting all ‘points of interest, leave New York Jan. 4, 
Feb. 12, March 5, connecting at Cairo with our 

STEAMER SERVICE ON THE NILE. 

The party leaving Feb. 12 by 8.S. “NORMANNIA”’ will 
be accompanied by RUSSELL H. CONWELL of Philadelphia, 
IRA D. SANKEY, and other pruminent gentlemen. Inclusive 
Fares, $500 AND UP. 

J AP AN A Special Spring Tour to Japan leaves San 

Francisco March 23. A comprehensive tour 
through the most interesting regions with experienced Conductor 
and Guides. Also trips to HAWAII for Voleano of Kilauea, etc., 


Jan. 25, Feb. 22. 
BE R MUD Spring Tour to Bermuda from New 
York by S.S. “ TRINIDAD,” April 2, 


for a delightful two-weeks’ trip. Inclusive Fare, $75. 


EUROPE 


Spring and Summer Tours for 1898 include all points of interest 
from the MEDITERRANEAN TO THE ARCTIC OCEAN. Great 
variety of routes and rates to select from. Highest class traveling 


accommodations. FLO RI DA 


Parties for visiting the principal 

resorts of Florida leave New York by 

Clyde Steamship Line Jan. 21, Feb. 4, 18, March 4; by Pennsyl- 

vania R. R. Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 22, Murch 8. 

Cruises Delightful 30-day Yachting Cruises to Windward 
TO THE Islands, Trinidad, Bermuda, Jamaica, etc., by 

Quebec Steamship Company’s fine Mail Steamers; 

Tropics. jeave New York Jan. 12, Feb. 1, 16, March 12. 

Rates from $165 to $260. ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PRO. 

GRAMS FREE from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 332 Washington St., Boston. 
New York, Chicago, . Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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